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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Wednesday^ 7ih March, 193i. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWBES. 

Powers of the Manager of the Central Publication Branch as the 

Head of a Department. 

398. *Sardar Sant Singh: Are Government aware that in the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, the heads of offices have full powers 
to deal with misbehaviour and misconduct of the staff serving under them ? 
If so, do Government propose to declare the Manager of the Central Pub- 
lication Branch as the head of a department for purposes of dealing with 
such cases? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Yes: the Manager of Publications 
has been given power to impose penalties on persons holding to/ 

which he is the appointing authonly. 

Sikhs and Muslims recruited in the enteal Publication Branch. 

399. ’Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government please stale the number 
of Sikhs and Muslims employed in the Central Publicadon Branch since 
its removal to Delhi? 

(h) Is it a fact that no Sikh has so far been recruited in p^^rmanentt 
officiating or temporary vacancies in the lower divisions? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propose to take special steps to give at least two future vacancies 
to Sikhs ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I presume that the Honourable 
Member is referring lo the ministerial establishment If so, 1 would refer 
him to +he reply which I gave on the 20th December, 1933, to paits (c) 
and (h) of his starred question No 1457. 

(b) The reply to the first pari is in the ncgalive. The f^econd paifc do^& 
not arise. 

Recruitment oe Bengalis in the Central Publication Branch. 

400. *Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branch is the monopoly of Bengalis^ Do Government propose to 
orders to the Manager not to recruit in ‘any future vacancies that may 
arise, whether permanent, temporary or officiating in the lower or upper 
divisions, men from Bengal unless and until the number from other pro- 
vinces is equalised or at least brought to a decent strength? 

( 1787 ) A 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The attention of the Honourable 
IsEcinbcr is invited to the replies given by me on the 20th December, 1983, 
to x)arts (c) and (d) of his starred question No. 1457. 


Exemption op the Bihab Earthquake Rbliep Donations prom 

Income-tax. 

401. ’^Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly state 
Av hether they have considered the advisability of exempting the Bihar earth- 
quake relief donations, both in cash and kind, from income-tax, and if not, 
do they propose to do so now and make a declaration to this effect imme- 
diately? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
klember to the reply which I gave to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question 
No, 824 on the 2nd March, 1934. 


Working op Stapp in the Cracked Head Oppioe Building at Jamalpur. 

402. ^Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the clerks had 
1o and arc still working in the cracked Head Office building at Jamalpur? 
[\ the answer be in the affirmative, are Government aware that it is 
risky, in view of tremors being repeatedly felt, to make people sit there ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques- 
tions Nos. 402 and 404 together. 

Enquiries are being made from the Eailway Administration, and a reply 
uill be laid on the table in due course, 

Ljilve given to Railway Staff at Jamalpur after the Earthquake 

Shock. 

403. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the next day after 
(lie earthquake shock the staff of the Workshop and the Head Office at 
rhunalpur were asked to go on leave, and passes available till the 31st 
.Innuary were given to them? Is it also a fact that the Workshop and the 
TTesifl Office were opened on the 22nd, and those who could not turn up 
fiiV want of information were given forced casual leave instead of special 
leave graiiicd io them? If so, do Government propose to treat this as 
s])e(.-ial leave? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: I have called for information, and will lay a rejily on 
the ta]>le of the House in due course. 


W A.TEB Connections and Lights given to the Temporary Colonies op 

Works s at Jamalpur. 

1 404. ^'Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly state 
liether they have given water connections and some lights to the temporarv 
viuvlv raised colonies of Jamalpur workers, and if not, are they prepared 
lc) do it now? If not, why not?. 


t For angwor to this que&tioii, sre answer io question No. 402. 
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Residential Acoommodation for Postal Officials stationed at 

OOTAOAMUND. 


405. K. P. Thampan: (a) Is it not the policy of tlie GoA^ernment to 
provide residential accommodation for their servants at places Avhere they 
are not available at reasonable rates of rent? 

(b) Are Government aware that Ootacamund is a hill station, eonimonly 

known as the “Queen of the Hill Stations”, situated about 8,000 feet above 
sea level, is the seat of the Madras Government for seven months in a 
year and is the summer residence of a good many princes, ruling chiefs, 
gentry, officials and non-officials, European and Indian, and that the Local 
Government of Madras have provided residential accommodation for almost 
all the staff under their administrative control at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) at 
Teasonable rent? ' ' 

(c) Are Government aware that postal officials at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) 
•experience great difficulty in securing residential accommodation and that 
.most of them are housed in insanitary or unsuitable quar{ers and that they 
pay invariably exorbitant and unreasonable rates of rent? 

(d) Were the grievances of the postal officials stationed at Ootacamund 
in regard to this subject brought to the notice of the Government at" any 
.time ? 

(e) Have Government any idea of providing suitable resideuiiaJ accom- 
modation for the postal staff at Ootacamund as they have done at Delhi, 
Simla and other places ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the absence of suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable rent is one of the factors taken into con- 
sideration by Government when considering the provision of residential 
accommodation for their servants it is not a fact that it is the policy of 
'Government to provide such accommodation in all such cases. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part I understand that residential accommodation has been provided 
by the Local Government for a certain number of their servants only. 

(c) Government arc aware that the postal staff at Ootacamund experi- 
ence a certain amount of difficulty in finding residential accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Post Office and that rents are high, 
but hawe no information as to the suitability of the quarters actually oc- 
cupied by the staff. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) The case of the Government staff at New Delhi and Simians excep- 
Lional. GoA^ernment do not consider that the position in regard to the 
housing of the Postal staff at Ootacamund is such as would -justify the 
formulation of any scheme for the construction of quarters under present 
financial conditions. The postal staff al Ootacamund draw comi^onsatory 
allow’ances at specified rates. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member accept the statement 
that “Ootacamund is the Queen of Hill Stations” as correct? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir, us I come from llie Madras 
Presidency myself. 


A 2 
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COMPENSATOEY ALLOWANCE TO THE POSTAL OeEIOIALS EMPLOYED IN THE 

Nilgieis. 

406. ^Mr, K. P. Thampan: (a) Are Government aware that the staff 
imrler the Local Government stationed at Ootacamund and other places 
in the Nilgiris are granted compensatory allowance far in excess of that 
granted to postal officials employed in such places? 

Is it not a fact that the question of granting compensatory allow- 
ance to the postal officials employed in the Nilgiris, at the same rates as 
the Local Government have prescribed for their servants stationed in the 
said locality, has been pending before Government for over half a dozen 
yeai's? 

(c) Have Government any idea of redressing the grievances of the 
postal employees on this subject in the immediate future? 

The Honourable gir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the rate of compensatory 
allowance for Madras Government employees of the clerical class is slightly 
higher than that drawn by the Postal officials of corresponding status, the 
latter are on a better scale of pay. 

(h) On account of the unsatisfactory state of the finances in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, proposals for increasing the existing rates or 
making new grants of compensatory allowances or special pay liave had 
to be refused gonerally in all circles on the ground of the additional ex- 
penditure involved. 

(c) Docs not arise in view of reply to part (&) above. 

Publication oe Nbwspapees in Qttetta. 

407. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the answers to 
my starred questions Nos. 1449 and 1450, dated the 20th December, 1933, 
laid on the table of the House on the 13th February, 1934, will Govern- 
ment please state if they have taken up with the local authorities the 
question of the application of less drastic conditions for permission to edit 
and publish newspapers in Quetta? If so, will they be pleased to lay 
a copy of the conditions now applied on the tabic of Ibis House? 

(b) If they have not yet taken up the question, do thev propose to 
consiaer the desirability of doing it at an early date and to communicate 
the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A F. Metcalfe: (a) The question referred to in the answer to parts 
(d) and (e) of the Honourable Member’s question No. 1449 of the 20th 
December, 1933, has been taken up already with the Local Administration 
whoso recommendations are awaited. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Disability Pension to Militaey Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

408. ’'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Eecommendation 
No IT of the War Ponsious Committee, and is it a fact that 
claims are held back as per instances given in the brackets 
(Mountain Artillery Training Centre No. Tt./23/l/352, dated the 26& 
January, 1934, l/O'th Jat Ecgiment letter No. 1069/34/1, dated the 9th 
Novemoer, 1933; Sapper and Miner Eecords No. E./107/2776/12, dated 
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the 11th January, 1934), by their Officers Commanding, and other ad- 
ministi ative officers? Ts it not their locus standi^ tor the purposes of 
adjudication of pensionary claims, that of a claimant, vide paragraph 44 
of tho financial Regulations, Part I, and A. I. I. B-20 of 1927? 

(6) To what extent will their adjudication with regard to the question 
“no sufficient grounds to forward, or to re-open a particular claim “ be 
allowed ? 

(c) Is there any remedy if the Officer Commanding refuses to forward a 
particular claim to the sanctioning authority? If so, what? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: With your permission, Sir, 1 propose to 
nnswer questions Nos. 408 to 414 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined and a reply will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to MiLiTABy Employees invalided dubing the 

Great War. 

t409. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
io what extent they are prepared bo act up to their orders on Recommenda- 
tion No. Ill of the War Pensions Committee, admitting a right of appeal 
against a finding of “not attributable to military service’*, and to what 
extent has this right of appeal been denied under the cover of “professional 
aspect of the case” against which no appeal is admissible as per instances 
in bracket (D. C. M P. letter No. G.-3/1378, dated the 15th Eebruary, 
1934, and Q. -3/5138, dated the 17th November, 1933)? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1410. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
-to what extent they are prepared to act up to their orders on Recommenda- 
tion No. V of the War Pensions Committee, accepting the presumption 
that all disabilities contracted on field or foreign service during the War 
were, in fact, “attributable to military service” ? Is it a fact that as per 
instances in the bracket (D. C. M. P. letter No. G.-3/1378, dated the 
15th February, 1933, and G. -3/2403, dated the 29th November, 1933), the 
decisions of original or fresh medical board convened in pre-committee 
period, adjudicating the term “attributable to military service”, in accord- 
ance with pre-committee principles has been held as amounting to 
“sufficient evidence” clearly to rebut such a presumption? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1411. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be xfieased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No. VII of the War Pensions Committee ? Do Government admit fuU 
arrears in claims (i) which are not belaied, ol* (ii) wherein no explana- 
tion for delay is necessary, or (iii) the explanation for delay is satisfactory? 

tFor answer to this question, sec answer to question No. 408 , 
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If so, have Government allowed their Pension Controllers to go back on 
them as per instance in brackets (D. 0, M. P. letter No. 0.-3/3610^ 
date(? the 6th December, 1933, and No. G.-4/5414, dated the 16th Jan- 
uary, 1934)? If so, in what way? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalibed boring the 

Great War. 

1412. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how fur they are prepared to act up to their orders on Eecommend- 
ation No. IX? Is it a fact that their Pension Controllers have taken 
the assessments, in percentages of disabilities, made by fresh medical 
boards, in 1923 — 1931 to be the percentage thereof, as existing during the- 
War 1914—1922? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
reference has been made to the Secretary of State for India with regard 
to the scope and applicability of this recommendation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that ponding the disposal of the reference made 
to the Secretary of State, all claims submitted with reference to this- 
recommendation have been disposed of in a way adverse to the interests 
of the claimants and adverse to the spirit and letter of the recommenda- 
tion? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalibed Bering the 

Great War. 

1413. *Mx. Gaya Prasad Singh; (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how far they are prepared to act up to their orders on Eecommonda- 
tion No. XTI of the War Pensions Committee, taking the onus on themselves 
to prove that an individual is not entitled to pension? 

([)) [s it u fact that Government have shifted the ‘‘onus'’ to the 
claimants, in cases where claims are supported either by the production 
of a discharge certificate, or by the admission of an Officer Commanding 
to the effect that an individual was invalided from field service on accouH'fi 
of some wound, injury, or illness, or was operated upon, or treated in 
some hospital during the War? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalibeb bePuINg the 

Great War. 

1414. ’'"Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
hou fai* they are prepared to act up to their orders on Eecommendation 
No. XI El admitting not to take adverse presumption for the “loss or failure 
to produce record, which, according to rule, should be permanently 
retained" ? 

(b) To what extent have their Pension Controllers, or Commanding 
officers, or other administrative officers taken adverse presumptions 
almost in every claim, of which the letters in brackets are a few instances- 
(G3/3168, dated the 19th December, 1929, of the Deputy Controller ol 
Military Pensions, Lahore, and letter No. 1069/34/A, dated the 9th Nov- 
ember, 1938 of l/9th Jat Regiment)? 


tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 408. 



MESSAGE FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been reccherl 
from the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held m 
the 6th March, 1934, agreed, without any amendments, to the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 26th Februai’\» 
1934, namely: 

1. A Bill further to extend the operation, of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931 ; 

2. A Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain purpose ; 

3. A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930: 

and 

4. A Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain Arts 

for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and tht- 

Wire and Wire Nail Industry in British India.*’ 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— coiifd. 

Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 28 — Executive Council — contd. 

Mr, President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmuldiam Chetty): The first 
out motion to be taken up for consideration is No. 179 under demand 
No. 28'^. This discussion must close by Lunch time, and Honourable 
Members are requested to keep that in view. 

Reorganisation of the Public Services under the proposed Federal 

Constitution. 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr (Centra*! Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I beg to move: 

‘‘That the demand under Ihe head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

My intention is to call the attention of Government to the necessity for 
reorganising the public services in view of the proposals of His Majesty’'; 
Government. Honourable Members need not be told that in the Parlia- 
mentary Act it is now definitely stated that it is the considered policy of 
His Majesty’s Government that there shall be progressive Indianisation of 
all branches of the administration. In accordance with that policy of Ihe 
British Parliament, there has been a gradual development of Indianisation 
in some branches of public administration. In 1924, when the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Services was appointed, they went into the whole ques- 
tion of Indianisation and recorded their considered view to tho effect that in 
the transferred field the services must be provincialised. I give to tho 
Honourable Members two short passages from the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and I shall read to the Honourable Members their formulated 
views in the shape of summary of recommendations. On page 8 of the 
report of the Lee Commission occur tho following two passages: 

“In the tvansf erred field, the yespon?ihility for admtni&tration rests on Ministers 
dependent on the confidence of Provincial Legislatures. It has been represented to 
us that although Ministers have been given full power to prescribe policy, they 

*“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 
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might be hampered in carxyiiis^ it out liy the limitations io their control ovor the 
^ll-India Services inasmuch as the membeis of these services unlike those of Provin- 
oal bervices are appointed by the Secretary of Srate and cannot be dismissed except 
by him while ihexr salaries are not subject to the contiol of the local Legi'-latnres. 
The Ministers themselves have told ns that the all-Tndia officers seiving under them 
have, with negligible exceptions, given the most loyal support in cairying oat their 
policies, but the constitutional anomaly remains that the control over the transferred 
field contemplated by the framms of Ihe Ooveinment of India Act has remained in- 
complete. Our proposals are framed to remedy this particular anomaly.’* 

Then, at page 62, they give a summary of their recommendations in the 
following words: 

“For the purposes of Local Governments, no further recruitment should be made 
to the All-India Services as such operating in transferred fields. The personnel 
required for these branches of administration should in future be recruited by Local 
Governments ” 

— and then they add a note about the Medical Services — 

“Local Governments should have power to make lules to regulate not only the 
public services which will take the place of the present All-India Sei vices operating in 
transferred fields, but also the existing Piovincial Services. The Secretary of State 
should make the necessary delegation of powers under section 96B ot the Government 
of India Act accordingly.” 

Now, this was the recommendation of the Lee Commission. Acting 
upon that recommendation, the Secretary of State made rules under section 
96B of the Government of India Act authorising the Local Governments 
to recruit and regulate their method of recruitment to the Provincial 
Services. That was the position when the Round Table Conference met 
in London. The Round Table Conference appointed a very strong Sub- 
Committee consisting of 34 members, of whom three members are at the 
present moment Meinbei's of this House, Mr. Motly, Sir Cowasji Jehnngir 
and Mr. Ghuznavi, and they, by a majority, recommended that in future 
all recruitment io the All-India Services should be by the Government of 
India and not by the Secretary of State, and, secondly, tbev said that in 
bheir opinion recruitment for judicial othcos should no longer be made in 
the Indian Civil Service. These are the recommendations of the Round 
Table Conference. But when the White Paper pioposals were published, 
we found that the recommendations of the Round Tabic Conference on the 
question of the services wore entirely ignored and in the White Paper pro- 
posals the present method of recruitment was to continue and for a period 
of five years after the commencement of the new Constitution Act. Honour- 
able Members will find in the introduction to the White Paper, pages 35-36, 
paragraph 72, a summary of the proposals of the White Paper and that is 
repeated on a later page to which I have already referred. It is provided 
in the White Paper that the present method of recruitment will continue for 
a period of five years after the commencement of the Constitution Act, and 
Glut, at the expiry of five years from the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act, a Statutory Enquiry will be held into the question of future 
recruitment for the All-India Civil Services and Indian Police, and the 
Government of India will be associated with the enquiry. But the decision 
on the result of the enquiry will rest with His Majesty’s Government and 
will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. Pending 
ihe decision of this enquiry, the present ratio of Biitish to Indian recruit- 
ment will remain unaltered. Then, it went on to say that the question 
of continued recruitment by the Secretary of Stale to the Superior Medical 
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and Eailway Services was under examination, and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment hoped to submit their recommendation in this matter later on to 
the Joint Select Committee. 

I may inform Honourable Members that while the Indian Delegation 
were sitting with the Joint Select CommitLoe, the recommendations of 
His Majesty's Government were not submitted to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the question of Superior Medical and Eailways Services, so that 
the Joint Select Oommitttee had not had the advantage of hearing the 
Indian delegates on these two services. But the Indian delegates made 
it abundantly clear that they could not see eye to eye with the White 
Paper proposals, and they questioned the Secretary of State as to how he 
reconciled his views with the policy of the Government of India Act and 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission. It was pointed out to him 
in the course of the examination that the Lee Commission had rightly 
pointed out that it would bo a constitutional anomaly to continue an all- 
India Service amenable to the Secretary of State when there is a complete 
provincial autonomy, and the constitutional position which underlies the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission is this: that as soon as full 
provincial autonomy is established, the Provinces become directly responsible 
to the Crown and they become to that extent independent of the Secretary 
of State, If, therefore, in the Provinces you keep up an All-India Service 
recruited by the Secretary of State responsible to him and to him only, you 
are creating an anomaly in that while the Government are not responsible 
to the Secretary of State, the services operating in that Government are 
responsible to the Secretary of State. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Where does the Honourable Member get the idea that the 
Government are not responsible to the Secretary of State in the Provinces 
after provincial autonomy, but will be directly under the Crown? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The very crux of the foundation of provincial 
autonomy is that the Provinces will become responsible only to the Crown 
and the Legislature, and, to that extent, the Legislature will control the 
action of the Provinces and the services will not be responsible to the 
Legislature, nor will they be responsible to any authority in India, but 
tlioy will be responsible to an outside authority independent of the Pro- 
vinces and of the Government of India. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Where does 
my Honourable friend find that when provincial autonomy is introduced, 
the Provinces will be responsible only to the Crown? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Members will find that if there was 
one point upon which the Indian delegates were emphatic and unanimous, — 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians and also Europeans, as the covering letter of 
Sir Hubert Carr as the representative of the European community in India 
shows, — they emphatically demanded that in order that the Provinces 
should have full scope for realising provincial autonomy, it was necessary 
that the services should be provincialised, and, in saying so, they used the 
following words to which I would draw the attention of this House. In 
paragraph 30 of the joint memorandum, they said: 

“No part of the White Paper proposals has caused more dissatisfaction in India 
iihan the pro'visions relating to the public services,'* 
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And, then, in snb-clause (2) oi paragraph 31, they say; 

“Very strong objection has been taken in India to this part of the scheme which 
is, ifc may be noted, not in accordance with the recommendations of the Services Snb- 
Coramittee of the Round Table Confeience. Wo consider that after the passing of 
the Constitution Act recruitment for the Central services should he by the Federal 
Government and for the piovincial services including the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police should he by the Provincial Governments who should have full power 
to determine the pay and other conditions of service for future recruits and also the 
proportion of Europeans that should he recruited.’* 

There is a foot-note: 

“Sir Henry Qidney dissents from this proposal ” 

T do not luiow from v^hat ho dissents, but, at tho time when this proposal 
was under discussion, my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, did not 
express any dissent with the outline of the proposals that were discussed 
in a joint meeting of the Indian delegation Then the Indian delegates 
go on to say: 

“There vmuld be a veiy subht.mtial European element m the two key services 
for another gener.ation eve^i if European recruitment i^oie completely stopped after 
the pabsme: ot the Act The proposal that a vStatutory Inquiry should be instituted 
after a period of iive years is open to very strone: oluoction. A problem of European 
reu’uitmont cannot be coiisideied m isolation; it is vory closely connected with 
standards of aduiinistiwlinn, the state of commnnal teolmg and other factors which 
are of a very controversial nature and rui‘*e political issues. Any such inquiry, e\en 
of an jnfoimril nature, vould therefore, have a grave disturbing effect on the political 
atmosphere and would seriously afftet the lelations between the sei vices and the 
legislature ” 

Now, Honournblo Members \till remember that all these points were 
brought in the notice of the Socroiary of Stale in the course of his 
examiTuition by tho Tiulian delegation. One of us road to him a passage 
from tho Le<' Commission's report and ashed him whether ii was not a 
constitutional anomaly to continue the present method of recruitment under 
the new Constitution Act; and his answer Avas that it Avould be a constitu- 
tional anomaly. That was admit tod Tlicn tho next question that was 
put was, on what ground did ho justifv a departure from tho considered 
views of the Lee Commission and of the Hound Taldc Confei’cncc ^ And 
his reply is contained in question 11701 at page 1077. Tie says: 

“What I should liavt thought most impoi+tinfc to let.iiu wa<} 1 breathing space in 
which things would rettle do^Mi “ 

All that ho wanted to do was, he said, to continue the present method of 
recruitment for a period of five years. Now, Sir, as I have pointed out, 
Indian 0 ]hnion is insistent upon one fact and that fact is that if the Pro- 
vinces are to liave any substantial measure of autonomy, the instrument 
by which that autonomy is to be worked must be within their own control, 
and that, if recruitment is to continue by the Secretary of State, it would 
impair from that degree of autonomy which it is the established policy of 
the WHiite Paper to establish in the Provinces. Tliat, I submit, was the 
view of tlie Ministers whom the Lee Commission examined in 1924. That 
was under a dyarehial system of Government. A fortiori it would be the 
ease when under the proposals of the White Paper we have full provincial 
autonomy. I, therefore, submit that this House should concur in the 
decision of the Hound Table Confei’ence and in the representation contained 
in the joint memorandum of the Indian delegation and record its view that 
tho reorganisation of the public services in India cannot be deferred for a 
period of five years after the commencement of the Constitution Act. 1 
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wish io point out to the Honourable Members of this House that it is in 
the interest of the public services themselves that an inquiry should be 
immediately made and the services reorganised, I say it is in the interest 
of the services themselves for the very cogent reason recorded by the Simon 
Commission when dealing with the question of the reservation of law and 
order. The Simon Commission pointed out that if once in the Provinces 
all branches of administration are transferred and law and order is reserved, 
it will become a focus for organised attack and the police will be looked 
upon as an instrument of a foreign bureaucracy still lingering in the dark 
recesses of provincial autonomy. 1 should use the same argument and 
say that, in the interest of the public services in this country, it is necessary 
that the servant should feel that the responsibility is to the Provinces and 
the Provincial Legislatures and that they should not he buttressed and 
supported by an outside authority who would not know the local conditions 
prevailing in the Provinces. These high-souled gentlemen, who come to 
the Provinces to help in the fulfilment of the hope that was aroused by the 
enactment of the Act of 1919, would be the first to say that they should 
receive the popular support of the Provincial Legislatures in their day to* 
day duties and that the Legislature should not look askance at them for 
all their acts and doings, however justifiable those acts and doings might 
be. 

Then 1 cannot forget that \\ith the reorgan is.it ion of the seiwices there 
would be a substantial measure of economy. In ansver to a question put 
to the Secretary of State, if the White Paper proposals went through, as to 
how many . . , . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham GhettyV The Honour- 
able Member can lake five minutes more and conclude. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: . . . . ns to how many members would be 

recruited between now and the initiation of the inquiry, he said, roughly 
speaking two hundred. I wish to ask Honourable Members of this House 
that if you were to have 200 more Members between no^v and five years 
hence, and it may take another five years for the inquiry to be completed 
and perhaps another five years for Parliament to agree with the report of 
the Commission — altogether you may have 400 or perhaps GOO Members 
with existing and accruing rights, and it vrould saddle a very heavy finan- 
cial responsibility upon this country if this inquiry is not held forthwith as 
the Indian public opinion and the Indian delegation demand. 

If I had time T would like to have mentioned one or two other facts, 
but lot me very hurriedly refer to ihem. It is not merely a question of 
recruitment, but the question of control; and the weakest part of the White 
Paper scheme is contained in Appendix YII which deals with the existing 
and accruing rights of the All-India Services which are to be preserved 
under the new dispensation. What are those rights? I have not got the 
time to go through them, but I shall very cursorily mention two or three of 
them. One is that the reservation of those posts will be in the hands of 
the Secretary of State: whether the Provinces want them or not, the 
Secretary of State will say **So many members of the All-India Services 
are quartered upon your Provnice: employ them in the best way you can, 
but you will have to pay for them’’. Second, determination of the strength, 
that is, the number. Third, provision that posts borne on the cadre of 
All-India Services shall not be left unfilled for more than three months: 
You mav find that it is not necessarv to fill -nncif fnv cIy -m/M-ifhc! /av Trrv-., 
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may want to economise, but you cannot keep that post ’v ucant lor more than 
three months. Then, the appointment of any one who is not a member 
of an All-India Service to posts borne on the cadi’c of such a service, liow- 
ever desirable that incumbent may be and however necessary his services 
may be for the working of provincial autonomy, these rules prohibit his 
employment in that Province in supersession of a member of the All-India 
Services. Not only that, but the Secretary of State is to control the post- 
ing of the members of the All-India Services, and the personal concurrence 
of the Governor shall be required to an order of posting of an officer of an 
All-India Service and tho right of complaint to the Government against 
any order of an official superior in a Governor’s Province and direction to 
the Governor to examine the complaint and to take such action as it may 
appear to him just and equitable; the Minister will bo always in the 
oriminars dock if this provision goes through, because the moment he 
comes in conflict with a member of the All-India Services, the All-India 
Services will have recourse to the Governor and the Minister will have to 
justify his action as required by these Devolution Eules. Sir, I do not 
wish to elaborate this point. It was very exhaustively brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State eand the view of the Indian delegation was that the 
Secretary of State has not been able to justify those drastic provisions in 
favour of the All-India Services. I, therefore, move that the question of 
the reorganisation of the All-India Services should be taken up forthwith 
and the reorganised services should function under the reformed Govern- 
ment. 

I have one more word to add and that is this: if the reforms adumbrated 
by the White Paper pass on to the Statute-book, members of the All-India 
Services will have to discharge entirely new functions to those which they 
have been accustomed to do under the present Government of India Act, 
and I, therefore, submit that it is all the more necessary that we should 
reorganise the Indian services in view of the altered conditions which would 
be usliered in by the new Constitution Act. Plonoiuable Members will 
remember that, under section 96B of the Government of India Act, we have 
at tho present moment the power, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to make rules — T will give tho Honourable Members the exact 
words: section 96B (2) lays down: 

“The Setreiaiy ot* State in CoiinciJ nia\ make lulcs foi rep^ulatin^j the dabsification 
of the civj] .services in India, the methods ut their ler riiitment, their conditions of 
service, pay and allowancos, and discipline and conduct. Such rules niay, to such 
extent and in lespcct of .mcli matters as may he piescribed, delegate the power of 
making lules to the Governor Geiicial in Council or to Local Governments, or 
authoiise the Indian Legislatuie oi Local Legislatures to make laws legulating the 
public sex vices “ 

I submit, therefore, tliat under the present law the Indian Legislature 
has conceivably the power of making laws for the regulation of the public 
services, and I submit that that power should not be taken away by the new 
Constitution Act which is intended to make an advance upon the present 
Governincnt of India Act. I beg, tliorefore, to submit — and this is my 
last word — that, under tho new Constitution Act, the Secretary of State is 
to have what is called advisers, and some of them will be service men; 
and tho Indian delegation strongly objected to the position that the Secret- 
ary of State with the service advisers should have complete control over the 
All-India Services. I, therefore, submit that the motion that I have the 
honour to move should receive the support of all sections of the House, 
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Hindus and Muslims, elected and nominated, because, to my groat grati- 
fication, I read in the papers only the other day that the joint memorandum 
of the Indian delegation had been unanimously dcclaimod by the joint 
meetings of the Muslim League and tlio All-India Muslim Confereneo. I, 
therefore, crave the support of all sections of this House to this very 
neccs'^ciry roEorm in the public services, without which neither provincial 
autonomy nor central responsibility would be of that moment which we all 
desire that it should be. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Gouncir be reduced by Rs, 100,*’ 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhaioomadan): 
Sir, it has given me very great pleasure to listen to the very able speech 
just now delivered by my esteemed friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. He has 
pointed out to us all the details from the very beginning when the question 
was being analysed. Ho has also told us what view Indians hold in. this 
matter. There is no doubt that there is the greatest unanimity on this 
question in all sections of the Indian population, and one need not support 
my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, by quoting from otlicr documents like the 
Reports of various Commissions and Conferences which have boon held 
from time to time. It is enough for mo if I say that his voice is the voice 
of India at present. (Applause ) 3 have attended the meetings of the 

All- India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference, and I can 
personally testify to the fact lliat they have all supported with one voice 
the loint memorandum of the 12 Members of the British Indian Delegation 
whicli was submitted on this question to the Joint Select Committee. 

Besides this, Sir, I would put forward one more argument. We have 
experience of the dyarchical form of Government. We have for the last 
13 years now that sort of Government in the country. Wo know how it 
has fared in the different Provinces where self-respecting Ministers, holding 
independent views and haviiig their own policies to carry out, had to con- 
tend with numerous difficulties. Whore the Ministers only followed the 
dictates of some higher officials, I admit, matters have gone on smoothly. 
But the question is tliai. wo are now in difioront times. We are not in 
1922; we are now in 1084, and Providence only can say how long it will 
take for the new Reforms to be inaugurated in India. By that time, I 
am sure, the country would have gone a long way towards something of a 
crisis I should say, and, therefore, it would be much bettor if the Govern- 
ment considered this question carefully at this opportune moment. If 
there is dyarchy in services, it will be a tremendously difficult task for the 
Governors of Provinces to carry on their administration. Prom the evidence 
tendered by the Right Honourable Sir Samuel Hoare before the Joint 
Select Commit too, T find that he himselE thinks that he wanis only breath- 
ing time for things to settle down, and he is perfectly right in saying that 
it cannot be the lasting feature of the reformed Constitution. Por those 
very reasons I contend that the reformed Constitution must be based on 
full control by the Ministers of all those Departments which will bo placed 
in their charge. That feature is so obviotis. I myself had discussions 
with some of my Minis! er-frionds, and they confess that the restrictions 
and limitations put upon them in respect of the control of the services are 
the greatest handicaps in their way. They feel that no respectable 
Minister, no Minister holding independent views, having a policy of his 
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own to carry out in the best interests of the people, \^ould care to take up 
ihe reins of Government unless he felt that ho had got the instrument 
under control to carry out his wishes in the administration of the country, 
unless he felt that his views were bound to be respected and brought into 
action by those who were in charge of the various Departments under him. 
If that feeling of security is not there, no respectable Minister would come 
forward to assume the reins of Government with pleasure. If dummy 
Ministers again come up to take charge of the Government, it would be 
very difficult for the Government to make the Constitution popular, because 
it is the popular men alone who can make the constitution also popular 
with the people. Eor all these reasons, I submit that the motion moved 
'by my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has my full support. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I have great 
pleasure in supporting the motion just moved by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. This motion deals only wdth one aspect of the 
White Paper proposals, namely, the services which are composed mainly 
.of three parts, Jarstl;y, the Imperial Services recruited by the Secretary 
of State, secondly, the All-India Services recruited by the Government of 
India, and, thirdly, ^tlie subordinate services recruited by the Provincial 
Governments. As far as 1 am concerned, I would mainly deal with the 
Imperial Services which are bettor known in India by the Lloyd Georgian 
epithet of the steel frame of the Indian constitution. I think, Sir, even 
the present Bound Tablers representing the United Kingdom accepted 
the same dictum of the steel frame in regard to ihe services, and, there- 
fore, they laid more stress on the question of the reservation of the rights 
of the services than with provincial autonomy or W’ith Central responsibility. 
They know in their heart of hearts that, let India have any reforms they 
like, but if she can be forced to accept the position of the services as 
propounded in the White Paper, then India’s bondage hereafter w^ill be 
a thousand limes greater than with all the other safeguards combined. 

Now, Sir, let us consider the position in more detail. In paragraph 71 
of the proposals, all the present rights enjoyed by the Imperial Services 
recruited by the Secretary of State liave been slated, and, after enumerat- 
ing tliom, it is iurther added there as follows 

“Jt IS intended to safeguard these lights and to extend them to all peisons 
appointed by the Secretary of State alter the commencement ot the Constitution Act 
with the exception of the light to retiie under the legulations loi pienutuie letiie- 
raent; this right it is propo&ed to gne only to officers appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police up to the time when a decision is taken on the lesult 
of the inquiry indicated in paiagrajih 72. 

Ceiiaiu menibois of the Piovimi.d and Cential Seivice^, though they may not have 
been appointed by the Serretar^ of State in Council, have eJso rights for the preserva- 
tion of which ho lespousiblc The‘.o, too, will be beLUied.*’ 

Ih moans that nut only lliu piesent rights enjo^^cd by the steel frame 
services xvill be continued by them in the future, but even those privileges 
lu-o being extended to all persona recruited by iho Secretary of State 
even for technical appointments on a contract basis. In other words, 
the futm-c Indian Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature will have 
no control over their own subordinates belonging to these services manned 
by the Wliites. This applies not only to the Centro, but this applies 
even to the Ministers of the Provinces which are going to be dubbod with 
the big, high sounding, name of the Autonomous Provinces I wonder 
at the impudoncp of the British Calnuet and the Soorelarv of State who 
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think that Indians are all fools not to understand the real game of reserving 
the present rights of the services in the body oi the Constitution Act itself. 

Sir, even a man with no political education or acumen shudders when 
he goes through the 18 points mentioned in Appendix VII, Part I, to the 
White Paper proposals enumerating the present rights of the services. 
I could have excused the services and the British Cabinet if they would 
have only desired to have a bond ficU safeguard about the security of 
their appointments. But, Sir, they do not want to have only safeguards in 
thb form of security of appointments, but they want something more. 
They arc not even satisfied with the present rights, but they want further 
rights to be ensured to them by which they would be able to ignore the 
Ministers under whom they would be reqviired to serve. If I am to deiii 
with all the eighteen points in Appendix VII, Part I, then it will be a 
volume by itself and the small space of time at my disposal is not sufficient 
to deal with them, I would only bring to the notice of the House a 
few of the rights which must be abrogated if tlie Constitutional Eeforms 
are anything worth the name. Firstly, I take item No. 15 which reads 
-as follows: 

“Personal concurrence oi the Goveinor required to an order of posting of an 
officer of an All-India Servire.” 

It means, not to speak of any other punishment, even a Minister will 
not have the right of transferring an officer belonging to the tin gods 
without the concurrence of the Governor or the Governor General. Then, 
Sir, T come to item No. 3, dealing with the existing and accruing rights 
which reads as follows: 

“Guarantee to persons iippoinled before the coinraeiicement of the Government of 
India Act, 3919, of existing and accruing lights or compensation ,in lieu thereof.’* 

In this connection, I may state that the words “accruing rights” have 
already been defined by the Law Officers of the Crown. In spite of that 
fact, the public services demand these terms to be incorporated in the 
Constitution Act and the Secretary of State, as is evident from the White 
Paper proposal, is conniving with the services in retaining these ambiguous 
terms. With your permission, Sir, I would like to read questions by 
Sir Abdur Eahim and Sir Hari Singh Gour, when examining the witnesses 
representing the I. C. S. Associations, Sir Abdur Eahim put the following 
question: (Question No. 79). 

“9. As regards the accruing rights, are you aware that that has been the subject of 
interpretation by the Legal Officers of the Crown? 

A, Yes, I am quite aware of that, and I know that they hold the abolition of a 
Commissioner’s post would not fall under the expression ‘accruing rights’, because it is 
a selection post, and not a post which an officer has a claim to get by seniority. I am 
quite a ware of that, and that is one of ihe leasons why we ask that there should be a 
definition, tn some extent. Of course, H is very difficult to have an exact definition, 
but a definition, to some extent, of ‘accruing lights’ giving the Secretary of State 
power m doubtful cases to say whether a particular loss of an appointment 'would fall 
under an officer’s accruing rights, or not “ 

Then, Sir Hari Singh Gour put some questions, and, Rumumriring the 
whole thing, he put the following question: (Question No. 136.) 

“<7- It then comes to this : I'ou want that a new provision rhonld be inserted in 
the New Constitution Act which would enlarge your rights beyond what is interpreted 
to be your existing and accruing rights in the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown ? 

A. That is so. Lord Peel expressed his intention of doing so a good many years 
ago,” 
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If we are to ^follow this sort of reforms, it is better that wo do not Lave 
any Constitutional Eeforms at all. India, after the 1019 Eeforms, thought 
that she would get further advance, but in giving her further Eeforms her 
bondage to the services is being increased. In the name of the Eeforms, 
she IF being mortgaged to the public services of the country. In this con- 
nection, Sir, I would remind the Secretary of State to remember how 
he would lihe the idea if the Ministei gives these very privileges to the 
Provincial Services who would be recruited by ihe Provincial Government. 
How would an ofideer belonging to the autocratic Imperial Services like 
the idea if he is not allowed to have any controlling power over the 
subordinates working under him ? Sir, to my mind, if, with this spirit of 
suspicion, the services are to work under the Ministers, ihcn I am positive 
that the whole Constitution would come to a deadlock in no time, and 
whatever powers the Governor may be given, it would be beyond his 
powers to carry on the administration. I would not be surprised if, 
following the example of the Superior Services, the subordinate services 
would also ignore their own immediate superiors. The subordinate services 
would have sufficient justification to think that if the Superior Services 
can flout the Ministers who are their superiors, then there is no reason 
why they in their turn cannot ignore their own immediate superiors who 
would be none else but the personnel belonging to these heaven-born 
services. If the future Constitution is to be an advance on the present 
constitution, then out of the 18 items of existing rights, I for one would 
agree only to allow the services to retain the rights such as will give them 
only the security of their appointments and a right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State. Even this is too much of a liberty given, but I am 
prepared to allow these rights to the services wlio are recruited before the 
coming into force of the Constiiutinn Act, and nothing further. If the 
White Paper proposals are really meant to be a further advance in consti- 
tutional progress of the country, the first and foremost thing required is the 
handing over of the control of the bervicos to the Ministers cither in the 
Centre or in the Provinces. To niy mind this should bo the pre-requisite 
before the question of the acceptability of the reiornis can be considered. 
After the enforcement of the Conslitution Act, the wdioie power of recruit- 
ment should auteniatically be traiisfcned to the Government of India, f.e., 
the Governor General, or the Governor, as advised by his Ministers, and 
the only right tlieroaftor that the services may be pormitled to enjoy is 
the right oL appeal Lo the Supi’eme Court when cstablishecl in cases of 
dismissal only. Bo long as the public services are not reorganised on 
these lines and so long as they are not made to understand that they are 
really [lublic servants and not public masters, any further advance will 
be useless. Unless and until the services are made to understand that 
they are no mofe the spoilt Lhildron of the Secret try of State, but that 
they in future will have to abide by tht' oidtrs ol' their adoptive father, 
the GovorAiincnt of India, Indians of all sections w’onld and must resist 
this state of ihings Sir, India agitated for further reforms^ and hoped 
Lo get an eatable constitution, but, insioad of that, she is being given 
stones and a cup of further misery. She wanted to be free, and instead 
she is being thrown into capithity al the hands of the public services. 

I empharically protest against the proposals of the Secretary of State to 
retain under his control the public services of India. 

Lastly, I have one more word to say. It is rather surprising to find 
that iho Secretary of State is ]ust like clay in the hands of the I. G. S. 
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'Association and also the Eetired I. 0. S. Association. The memoranda 
submitted by these Associations demanded certain rights and we find all 
of them incorporated verbatim in the body of the White Paper proposals. 
For the information of the House and with your permission, Sir, I will 
read the following extract from the memoranda .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettyj: The 
Honourable Member must now conclude. 

Mr, Bhuput Sing: How many minutes more have I got, Sir ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member may take two minutes more. 

Mr, Bhuput Sing: In paragraph 6 they say: 

“Tt is essential that the Governoi* should be in touch with the services, and in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service this result would be best ensured if proposals relating 
to postings, transfers, promotions and similar matters, were placed before the Governor 
by an officer of the rank of Chief Secretary.*^ 

It is surprising that, though hundreds of memoranda were submitted 
to the Secretary of State by different political bodies of India, yet none 
of them were given so serious a consideration and incorporated verbatim 
in the White Paper as was the case with the memoranda of these two 
particular Service Associations. It shows particularly how great is the 
concern of the Secretary of State for satisfying the Associations of the 
public services of India and the reasons for such concern are not far to 
seek. His main idea about the public services in India is that they must 
contain a sufficiently large number of British elements and, for bringing 
them into the field, he wants to put these bribes before them, so that 
they may be attracted in larger numbers. 

In conclusion. Sir, I say that Mr. Lloyd George described the public 
services of India as a steel frame of the Indian Constitution, whereas 
I would like to describe the public services in India to be white ants which 
would eat up the very foundation of the proposed Constitution. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; I must congratulate Sir Hari Singh 
KooN having placed before this House, in a very lucid manner, 

" the position as far as it relates to the claims of India and the 
'Government of India to control, administer and recruit their own public 
services, and when my friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, said that Sir Hari Singh 
Gout's speech was the voice of India, I gladly join him. I also join in the 
demand that Sir Hari Singh Gour has made, but with a definite proviso. I 
can only explain this by referring to the note of dissent I made on this one 
point in the memorandum the British Indian Delegation submitted to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. I felt, rightly or wrongly, that at least 
during the transition period India did require and must have the services of 
the British element, and, for that reason, I entered my note of dissent in this 
Eeport on this point. I would have been more correct had I stated that 
my dissent existed only for the time being, i.e,, during the transitional 
period. The reasons given by Sir Hari Singh Gour, when he emphasised 
the anomalous resulting positions are irrefutable. I submit, if India is to 
be given self-government, if the Governments in this country, Central and 
Provincial, are to be given complete autonomy, they must have the right 
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of recruitment and control of their own services. Sir, in my opinion, two 
of the most lamentable omissions of the last Joint Parliamentary Committee 
were the absence of any evidence to show how the transferred subjects 
were operating in the Provinces, and the want of adequate opportunity, 
except in very general terms, to delegates who attended, either to^ hear or 
to give any evidence so far as the working of the All-India Services was 
concerned. I think it was on* the last day of our sittings with the J*oint 
Select Parliamentary Committee that I was asked to introduce the question 
of the Indian Medical Service. I think it was within 20 minutes to half 
an hour before the Committee dissolved and I had to rush through the matter 
for want of time. Indeed we had to go at such a pace with our agenda 
that many important subjects were denied our serious consideration. I 
think there was only one evidence given regarding the working of transferred 
subjects in the Provinces. It was when the Indian Medical Service depu- 
tation was examined and Colonel Baird and Colonel Dunn, retired members 
of the Indian Medical Service, were examined as to whether the transfer of 
medicine and public health was a success in the Provinces and even at this 
examination lack of time prevented members of the delegation from closely 
examining the witnesses, but, apart from this, there is no doubt that we 
did suffer from a want of time and opportunity to press our view points on 
service matters before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. But, Sir, 
behind and beyond all this, this House has to decide on one very important 
question, and it is this. Does India want the British element in her 
services or does she not? If she wants it, then she can do with only the 
best. She cannot do with second rate men in such services as the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and, need T add, the Indian Medical 
Service. There are certain essentials which the new Government needs 
during the transitional period, and that is efficiency in its Superior Services. 
Supposing the House passes this out motion, does the House realise what 
it means ^ It means that we will get no further recruits from England, 
because one of the demands made by the youth of England before they 
would think of joining these services is that they must have a sense of 
security in case of appeal and this they demand must be with the Secretary of 
State for India. If the Central Government or the Provincial Governments 
have independent control of these services, who will safeguard the British 
officers’ interests and appeal^ Their appeal wonld lie either to the Public 
Services Commission or the Governor General in Council, and not the 
Secretary of State for India. It may be (as I suggested to the Secretary of 
Stai;c when I examined him on this matter) that it would be acceptable 
to this House and the Government if a compromise were arrived at. The 
compromise I suggest is this: that the Government of India recruit in 
India their Indian officers for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service and other such services on an All-India basis, and that the Secre- 
tary of State should continue to recruit in England the British element, 
all officers to be placed under the control of the Government of India (I am 
certfiinly opposed to these services being under the control of the Provincial 
Govci’ninontsl with a right of appeal to the Viceroy and a final appeal to 
the Secretary of State. ^ In making this compromise, I am fully conscious 
of the trouble and the difficulties referred to by Sir Hari Singh Gour. One 
has only to read the evidence given by Colonel Baird, the late Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, United Provinces, who stated that there were 
many occasions when he was at serious variance with the Minister in charge 
of Medicine, which often led to unpleasant and intolerable situations between 
them and at times to an impasse. I can also appreciate the fact that if the 
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Government of India or the Secretary of State controlled the recruitment of 
these Superior Services, it would in substance render the position of 
Ministers in the Provinces an absolute farce, but I c‘an also readily conceive 
of means by which this can be remedied. Otheiwiso give with one 
hand and take away with the other ? Why introduce into the White Paper 
provisions and safeguards for those services, and, at the same time, ^ay that 
India is to be given Provincial autonom;^, sclf-Governnient and, in time, 
Dominion Status ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour struck a true note wdien he said that if the Provinces 
were to be completely autonomous, the services working in the Provinces 
must be under their control and their recruitment cannot be controlled by 
the Secretary of State, but by the Governments concerned That, I sub- 
mit, Sir, is an ideal which I share with other Members in this House in the 
hope that it will materialise in the near future, but in my opinion it is neces- 
sary for this House to be a little bit slow in its pace and its demands. I 
think the time has not yet arrived when India can do without the valuable 
services and stabilising value of the British clement in some of her services, 
and it is for this reason that I still uphold my note of dissent in the Memo- 
randum. I consider it unwise and unsafe to shut the door to the recruit- 
ment of those services in England. It wdli deprive India of the best in her 
service. I am as keen on the autonomous development of India as any of 
my friends on the opposite side, but keener in seeing that we -walk before 
we run and wo learn to run before we leap, especially during the transi- 
tional period when w^e will be confronted with our present day communal 
conflicts and when this country w^ill stand in sore need of the presence of 
the Britisher in the various services which they have undoubtedly helped 
to build up to their present state of efficiency. 

There i*^ another difficulty, and it is this. If each Province is to recruit 
and liave control of its services, how will the Federal Government recruit 
their services ? Will the Federal Government indent for their officers from 
the various provincial services or wrill they recruit their own cadre of officers ? 
At the First Bound Table Conference Services Sub-Committee in 1930, I 
led the discussion on the Indian Medical Service which recomnaended its 
closure to civil medical employment. Since then I understand that even 
if the Provinces were willing to create a purely civil medical branch, closed 
to recruitment from the Indian Medical Service, the supply of the British 
personnel for British employees would be so expensive as to render it im- 
practicable. Sir, these are practical difficulties that must be faced by us. 
Apart from the fact that we must have the very best men, and I submit that 
the best men can only be obtained by an all-India recruitment by the Public 
Services Commission and under the control of the Federal Govermnent, 
with the right of appeal to all officers to the Secretary of State when neces- 
sary. Sir, I think that the need for these changes was lurking in the mind 
of the Secretary of State, for you see in the White Paper the Secretary of 
Stale, himself, has asked that an inquiry should be instituted five years 
after tlie operation of the new Act. An inquiry will be necessary, as was 
pointed out by the last speaker, especially with regard to the vested inter- 
ests and the accruing rights of the services. On the 3rd of November, T 
examined the Secretary of State very closely on the question of these vested 
interests and accruing rights which emanated from very insistent demands 
made by the Civil Services Association and the Police Association These 
two Associations made, as their chief demand, the protection of their vested 
interests and of their accruing rights. Sir, if the Civil Service and the 
Police wanted this, T demanded, on behalf of the subordinate services and 
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tlie other gazetted services, a similar provision. The Secretary of State 
made the statement that some of the services would in a measure be 
similarly protected while others would not be. T am, however, happy tc 
know today that the Government of India, I think it was on^ the 22nd of 
December last year, issued a communi(][u4 in which the vested interests and 
some of the accruing rights of all servants, subordinate and gazetted, vfho 
were in Government employ on the 31st July, 1931, would be protected. 
I am happy to know that not only the accruing rights of the Civil Services 
will be protected, but also those of the subordinate services if only to a 
limited extent. This is as it should be. My Honourable friend. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, further said that his demand for this control of the services by 
the Provincial Governments was not only in connection with the question 
of recruitment, but in connection with the control: and I think I am voicing 
a great body of opinion — it may be a silent or unexpressed opinion, — that 
there i^ a fear in the minds of the British element in the services that, 
with such control, their interests are likely to be prejudiced. I know that 
this apprehension is serious and does exist, because, it has been expressed 
in the evidence tendered before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. One 
has to realise these practical facts when asking the Government of India 
to suddenly deprive their superior services of recruitment from ‘England. 
'Sir, with this important provision that, during the transitional period, we 
do nothing in this House that will deprive the services from getting the 
benefit of an adequate British element and that recruitment of the British 
element be adjusted in gradual decreasing numbers as the years go on, I 
support the motion that has been placed before this House. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran*. Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I offer my hearty congratulations to my esteemed friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, for having brought out a very important point for 
discussion on the floor of this House Sir, the White Paper proposals are 
riddled with innumerable drawbacks and the proposal connected with the 
recruitment and the reorganisation of the services is so reactionary as to 
derogate greatly from whatever little value the White Paper proposals may 
have for us. I associate myself with my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, to 
all that he said, when he subjected the proposals in the White Paper 
regarding the recruitment to the public services to criticism, and I do not 
want to refer to that again. 

There is one important point which I would stress in this debate — a 
point which has already been referred to by my friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour — ^namely, this, that if the control of the services mentioned in the 
White Paper is to rest m the hands of the Secretary of State, all talk of 
provincial autonomy is mere moonshine. On the one hand, the White 
Paper proposals purport to give us provincial autonomy under which the 
Minister would be responsible for the conduct of the departments in the 
field of provincial administration, while on the other hand, the instrument 
with which he has to carry out the duties, assigned under the Constitution, 
will be an instrument over which he has no control I This introduces an 
element of anomaly into the whole constitutional position, and I would 
not be surprised if the result of this provincial autonomy, whatever may 
be the measure and extent of such autonomy, will not be worth the trouble 
of introducing it. The main divisions of the public services in India are 
the All-India Services, the Provincial Services and the Central Services. 
The All-India Services include the following: the Indian Civil Service' 
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the Indian Police Service, the Indian Forest Service and the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Provincial Services cover the whole field! of the civil 
administration of the Provinces. The members of these services are 
appointed by the Provincial Governments. The Central Services have 
been classified as comprising the Railway Services, the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Traffic Services and the Imperial Customs Services. 
In the White Paper provision is made for the continued recruitment 
by the Secretary of State of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Police Service and the Ecclesiastical Department, etc. The 
I. 0. S. is said to be a public service, but I should like to know what is 
the meaning of the *‘I. 0. S.”. This service is hardly an ‘‘Indian** 
service, it is not a “civil** service, and it is not a “service** at all, 
(Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Then what is it? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, the I. C. S. really controls the administra- 
tive policy of the Government of India and of the Provincial Governments. 
My friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, has referred bo the fact that he 
would prefer the recruitment of the British element during the transitional 
period. 1 say, I do not object to the recruitment of Britishers for any 
length of time, provided those Britishers are under our control, and 
provided India has the right of controlling the character and the composi- 
tion of the administration. If we are given that power of controlling the 
policy of our own administration, we would certainly welcome the best 
men available, whether in India or elsewhere. But the position of the 
permanent service in India is not analogous to the sort of Civil Service 
which functions in England. In England, the Civil Service, if I imder- 
stand aright, has no controlling voice in determining the policy of the 
administration. They have merely to carry out the policy as laid down by 
Parliament and the Cabinet, but here, the members of the I. 0. S. consti- 
tute the very authority which lays down the policy according to which 
the administration of the country is to be carried on. Now that anomaly 
is sought to be perpetuated in the scheme propounded in the White Paper,, 
and it is in this connection that we raise our voice to protest against it. 

My gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, also referred to the transition 
period. I do not know what he refers to. The British Government has been 
existing in India for over a century and a half. I should like to know from 
what period to what period he would like to regard as the transition period, 
because the scheme adumbrated in the White Paper is not a complete 
scheme of seli-Government in itself. It may at best be a progressive 
approximation to the scheme of Dominion Status. Under the scheme, as 
propounded in the White Paper, it will take a long time before the goal of 
Dominion Status is reached. Now, the period, commencing from now up 
to the time at which Dominion Status will be attained, might as well be 
called a period of transition. I would, therefore, submit that this talk 
about the transitional period has not much of practical value in it. I am 
quite willing to retain to the present administration the duty of carrying 
on the Government of the country till India receives Dominion Status, 
but the controlling power should be in the hands of the Federal Legislature 
or the Minister in charge of the different Departments, and the members 
of the Civil Services or of the other services, which I have mentioned, 
should be subordinate to the Federal Legislature or to the Minister in 
charge of those Departments as the case may be. This, Sir, is the point 
which I wished to submit to the House for its consideration. The pomt 
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has also been referred to in the White Paper. At pagB 69 of the White 
Paper, there occurs the following paragraph: 

"The St'crelary of »State will aftei* the commencement of the Act nicike appoint- 
ments to the Tndiaii Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclehiabtical r)e}3art- 
ment. The conditions of all persons who are appointed including conditions as to 
pay, allowances, pensions, discipline rnd conduct will be legnlaied by rules made 
by the Secretary of State. It is intended that these rules ^ shall in substance be the 
same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State in Council before the commencement of this Act.*’ 

I should like to say here emphatically that we do not want that the 
terms and conditions on which the present members of the Indian Civil 
Service or of any other ser^dce have been recruited in India should in any 
way be varied by any future Government. Those who have been already 
appointed must carry on their duties under the sacred covenant as it were, 
and their position ought to be made secure, but this should not be the case 
with the future recruitment. The control of these services and the condi- 
tions of service should in the future rest not with the Secretary of State 
for India, but with the Federal Minister and the Federal Government. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, has referred in some detail 
1o some of the rights and privileges which are proposed to be secured to 
these members of the services which seem to he unreasonable and extra- 
vagant in many cases. I do not think there is any justification for laying 
down most of the rules as are given in Appendix VII of the White Paper 
proposals. I would not, however, labour that point, but I merely wish 
to emphasise once more the cardinal fact that, in the future Constitution 
of India, even in the scheme which has been laid down for the inauguration 
of Provincial Governments, the services working under- that scheme in 
the Provinces should be absolutely under the control of the Legislature 
and the Minister in charge of the various Departments concerned. 

The question which has been raised by my Honourable friend. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, is an important one, and I would ask my Honourable friend, 
the Home Member, to toll us what he has got to say in the matter of the 
proposals adumbrated in that part of the White Paper scheme With these 
few words, I support the motion. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham** 
madan Rural): Sir, Iho framing of a Constitution for India, as has been 
so many times pointed out, is really one of the most difficult tasks that 
has over confronted any Constitution builders in the world. The con- 
ditions i)re\'ailiiio in Inilia are no doubt quite difierent from the conditions 
prevailing in any other part of the world, and therefore, the Constitution 
which is to be pri'pared for India must be a Constitution for India and 
India alone. The proposals contained in the White Paper, theoretically 
speaking, may not bo consideitd as perfect, but taking into consideration 
the conditions which are prevailing in India and the surroundings of this 
counLr;^, they are, E think, most practicable and such as could giv(' sntis- 
f action, at hast, to tv very large number of the population of the country. 
The recruitment of services and the control of the people so appointed 
are two different things. 

My learned friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has expressed a doubt 
that if recruitment is left to the Secretary of State, probably the Ministers 
will not be able to exercise their control in full over the officers so ap- 
pointed. But our experience of the last decade in the Provinces has 
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shown that the officeis who were recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India have loyally and to the utmost satisfaction of the Ministers carried 
out the policy which was laid down by ihe Ministers in different Pro- 
vinces. Therefore, it is not right to say that recruitment by the Secretary 
of State would interfere with the control of the Ministers. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: I was merely refemng to the constitutional 
position and not to the good sense of the mejnbers of the Indian Civil 
Service who have to work under Ministers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what the Honourable 
Member mejans by the phrase constitutional position"'. As I have said, 
Constitutions for different countries and for different conditions are quite 
different. The constitutional condition of every country depends upon the 
conditions prevailing in that country. My learned friend has also asked 
what the duration of the transition period meant. In reply to that, I 
would submit that as long as the conditions which are prevailing in India 
would continue to last, the period will remain always a period of transi- 
tion. It rests with me, it rests with my friend from Bihar and it rests 
with all the people who live in this country to change the atmosphere of 
the country and with it the whole period of transition. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the suspicions which are lurking in the minds of the people 
in this country. We cannot shut oui' eyes to the experiences which 
certain classes of people in the country have experienced up to this time 
Therefore, I would submit that the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
and of the Indian Police Service, at least for some time to come, will 
have to be loft with the Secretary of State for India and that is my 
opinion on this point. 

Eiwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I am very 
slnd that this debate has been initiated by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, because it gives us an opportunity to state exactly 
what our position is with reference to the Superior Civil Services of the 
country. The speeches that have already been made show tha;t there 
is no animosity in any section of this House towards those services. 
Let me at once divide the services into two sections — ^those who are now 
serving in this country under the existing covenants and those/ who may 
be recruited hereafter. As my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
already stated, we want that every covenant that has been entered into 
with reference to the existing services should be faithfully and scru- 
pulously adhered to. None of us regrets the fact less than the Secretary 
of State or the Under- Secretary of State or any Member of Parliament 
that owing to conditions entirely beyond oui* control — ^the exigencies of 
the financial situation, the economic bhzizard that has overtaken this 
country — ^it has been necessary to alter that covenant to the extent of 
reducing their salaries by a certain percentage at the present moment. 
I want definitely this fact to be imderstood so that all idea of antao(-)nisin 
to the servicers may be once for all removed, that we are here anxious 
to safeguard all those legitimate convenants which have been entered 
into with respect to the services and the Government servants when they 
entered the service. 

Let me take the other question which is a far more vital question and 
which really was the question that was raised by my Honourable friend, 
the Leader of the Nationalist Party, what about recruitment to thci future 
services? The White Paper has recognised that there) are two services 
which are key services and which should be recruited on an all-India 
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basis, they are the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. 
I should iike to express purely an individual opinion^ in this matter that 
I do not agree that these two services can be recruited by the different 
Provinces themselves. They should be recruited by a Central Authority 
on an all-India basis You cannot have one grade ot salary and one 
set of conditions of service for the Indian Civil Service officer in Madras 
and another for the Indian Civil Service officer in the Punjab or in Upper 
India. Similarly you cannot have one set of conditions of service for 
the Police officer recruited on an all-India basis in Madras and another 
set of conditions for the Police officer recruited in Bengal* 

Left me make another position also perfectly clear. We have all 
agreed, at least most of us who were at any stage concerned with the 
Bound Table Conference discussion, that with reference to these two 
services, in spite of the fact that there is already a European eleiment 
sufficiently large for all practical purposes for the next ^ generation, we 
have agreed, as a matter of practical policy, that a certain proportion of 
these services should continue to be Europeans. We have agreed that 
in the future recruitment also, a certain proportion of these two services 
shall be Europeans and the rest shall be Indians. What we have suggest- 
ed is that the future Federal Government should be in a position to come 
to terms with the Secretary of State as to what exactly that percentage 
should be, thai it should he an arrangement for a definitei period of five 
years or ten years, that that arrangement should be revised from time 
to time taking all the factors then existing into consideration, taking also 
the necessity for any definite percentage of European element in these 
services. 

Now, comes the question of conditions of service. The only point at 
issue really is whether the recruitment of Europeans or Indians for these 
two services should be made by the Government of India or by the 
Secretary of State. Let me again get rid of another idea; so far as the 
Indians are concerned, it is practically settled that that recruitment will 
be by the Government of Inffia'. The Superior Police Services are today 
being recruited by the Government of India through the Delhi Examina- 
tion So far as Indians in the Civil Service are concerned, they are 
practically recruited by the Government of India as a result of the Delhi 
Examination, I am aware that a certain number of Indians can enter 
through iho open door of competition in England, that the Civil Service 
Commissioners in England can examine these people and declare them 
having passed and eligible to the Civil Service, but the rc, serve portion, 
that which is left, is now recruited by the Government of India on an 
examination conducted by the Public Service Commission in India and 
held in this country. Therefore, so far as the Indian element in these 
services are concerned, it is the Government of India that recruit them, 
and, on that anilogy, there is not, there cannot be and there ought not 
to be any difficulty in recruiting the Indian portion of those two services 
purely by examination conducted in India. Now, comes the question of 
recruitment of the European Cjlement. I am not so vain as to suggest 
that a competitive examination should be held in this country for the 
recruitment of Europeans into the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service. Our boys are able to go to England and compete with 
the English boys, all honour to their adventurous spirit, all honour to 
the risk that they run^ aaid to the risk which their parents run — and 
here T am speaking with knowledge on the subject — ^in sending their 
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boys of very youug and immature ago facing all the risks of a foreign 
atmosphere and all the risks which young men in any community do 
run when they are placed in such circumstances. But I recognise that it 
is not a practical proposition to ask young European boys to come over 
to this country and sifc for competitive examination and take the 
chance of entering the Indian Civil Service. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab* Sikh): Why a difPoreni rule ot 
conduct for European boys? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I was making a practical 
suggesiion I am referring to practical politics and not to theoretical pro- 
positions, Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent these things But 
as a practical proposition, I recognise, speaking for myself, that the Euro- 
pean b(jys cannot be asked to come over here and sit for an examination 

Raja Bahadur G*. Brishnamachariar (Tanjore c'um Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhciinniadan Rural)* Because they will not. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend has 
giv(*n the answer, because they will not. By hypothesis, you have already 
agreed that a certain percentage of Europeans should be recruited into 
these services, and, therefore, it follows as a matter of logic that you 
must hold the examination where the boys will be available to sit for this 
examination. My Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, is perfectly 
right in thinking that they will not come to India to sit for the examination. 

Then, comes the question, is it the Secretary of State that should fix 
the conditions of seivice and that should get the help of the Civil Service 
Examiners in England to conduct these examinations or is it the Govern- 
n‘onl of India? What is the point in the Secretary of State fixing the 
conditions of service? Why do you not trust the Government of India to 
fix these conditions of service*'^ Is it your answer that the Government 
of India may so fix the conditions of service that nobody will be eligible 
to enter the service? Surely not, because then the Government of India 
will be asked how they are fulfilling their promise of recruiting a certain 
percentage of Europeans. Surely they will be forced to revise the condi- 
tions of service to make them more attractive, so that the cardinal principle 
to which they are already committed, namely, recruitment of a certain 
percentage of Europeans into these services, can be carried out. Let me 
now visualise for myself how it will be w'orked out if the Government of 
India were in charge of recruitment. The Government of India lay down 
the conditions of service which means that they should recruit a certain 
number of Europeans, and, for this purpose, they will have to seek the help 
of the Civil Service Examiners in England. I imagine that so far as 
the Civil Service is concerned, the Government of India for tlie pur- 
pose of recruitment of Europeans — or rather the reeruitnicnt of 
men from Great Britain — ^into this service will rely exactly on the 
same machinery which the Secretary of State relies upon, and the 
Government of India will ask the Civil Service Commissioners to help them 
in conducting the examination and get them a certain number, through 
the open door of competition in London, of English boys who will come 
for serving in the future Indian Civil Service of this country, and the condi- 
tions of this service will be laid down bv the Government of India and 
it is in accordance with that that the English boys will come in. 
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Now, I come to the Police Service. At present there is no competitive 
examination, or there was a very limited competitive examination in 
England at one stage, but there is no competitive examination now. I 
take it that the Government of India will ask the High Commissioner in 
England to recruit to the Police Service men who are required from 
England to serve in this country. 

Then comes the question of control of the services. Now, let me say 
quite frankly, with some knowledge of the working of the dyarchic system 
of Government, that the whole idea of control by Ministers is very often 
misunderstood. If Honourable Members think that Ministers can be auto- 
cratic and can do what they like with the civil servants, promote them, 
depromote them, fine them and reduce them, they are entirely mistaken. 
Even the Honourable the Home Member, who is supposed to be the most 
powerful Member of the Government of India, holding a very important 
portfolio, even he has not got that power. None of the Members of the 
Executive Council are autocratic and even so none of the Ministers are 
autocratic. I suggest that there is a machinery by which any grievances 
which these services may have in the manner that individuals are treated 
can be looked into. There is the Public Service Commission, and wherever 
such a body is set up, they can look into the grievances of the services. 
‘The White Paper provides for a Public Service Commission both in the 
Centre and in the Provinces. The ex.ample of Madras has not yet been 
followed by other Pro\'incial Governments, and Public Services Commissions 
have not come into existence in many Provinces. What happens in our 
Province is that no Minister can recruit a single person either for the 
ministerial appointment or for superior appointments. There is no ques- 
tion of patronage in any Ministry. We in Madras recognise the evils of it, 
we have recognised it from the very start of responsible Government in this 
country; wo had not to go through all those dark years which the demo- 
cratic Government in England had to go through before they realised the 
evils of patronage and the inconveniences to which Ministers were exposed 
on account of that patronage. We do not want that patronage, we want 
to keep far away from it, we want the Public Service Commission to be 
there to recruit to the All-India Services, both Indians and Europeans, 
whether it is working iu India or whether it is working in London. We 
want the Public Service Commission to settle all disputes if they do arise. 
We want the appeal to go fronj the civil servant to the Public Service 
Cominisbion 11 there are any grievanees in the matter. Where eomes in 
the Secretary of State? Why do you want the Secretary of State 1o lay 
down the lules and ihe conditions of service^ Why do you want an 
appeal 1o lie to the Secretary of State? 1 ask llonourablo Iriend, 
Sir Plenry Gidney, what these civil servants would lose if they are under 
the Government of India? I ask every Member of the (^ivil Service 
present here or outside the House, and I do hope that some civil servants 
present in this House will get up in this House and, if the Leader of the 
House will permit him, tell us exactly what their fears arc. We are 
anxious to meet them more than half way, we are anxious to assure them 
that no position which they now occupy and no condition and no privilege 
that they now possess will he denied to them in future. We are anxious to 
tell the future servants and the future recruits that their position will be 
guaranteed from us and the Public Services Commission Why do you 
want to interpose an authority whose methods may be open to question or 
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at any rate cannot have that searchlight of open criticism which the methods 
and the working of the Public Service Commission has, in whose decrees 
people w-ill have less faith than in the decrees of the Public Service Com- 
mission? That is all that we want. We want the G-ovemment of India to 
lay down the conditions. We accept the percentage that is fixed as a 
matter of agreement between the future Government and the Secretary of 
State, We want the conditions of service to be laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India; and if those conditions are such that they do not attract the 
requisite number of Europeans according to that agreement, we are even 
willing to consider tliat those conditions of service can be revised by a third 
party so that men can come to Lhe services in an adequate number. But, 
having done all that, let the power of recruitment be in the hands of the 
Government of India for these two services and let all their grievances and 
all their complaints be addressed to a judicial body like the Public 
Service Commission, the Central Public Service Commission and the Pro- 
vincial Public Service Commission. If you read the recommendations of the 
White Paper, you will find that the appointment of Public Service Commis- 
sions is made by the Governor General. I think that for the Provincial 
Public Service Coniinission , the appointment is made by the Governor, but 
in any case it is not the Ministry that will appoint the members of the 
Pfiblic Service Commission. Therefore they are men in whom you have 
implicit confidence; the members of the Public Service Commission are 
chosen by your own Governors and by the Secretary of State so far as the 
Central Public Service Commission is coneerned. Therefore, I ask, what is 
the apprehension? Let us not be at cross-purposes, you on the one hand 
trying all the time to think that we may not be fair to you, we on the other 
hand thinking that because you look to the Secretary of State for all your 
prerogatives and all your privileges, therefore there is some inherent antago- 
nism between you and us. How can this provincial autonomy work? How 
can these Ministers get on with their Legislatures? Eor, remember, after 
all they are between the devil and the deep sea. It is not an easy matter 
for a Minister, owing his seat to a majority in the Legislatui’e, to conduct 
his affairs in such a way that he can keep his seat and yet carry on those 
principles, if that Legislature is constantly under the impression that he 
has no real control over the Civil Services which are working with him. I 
join my friends in hearing testimony to the fact lhat, during the last 13 or 
14 years, it has been the experience of every one of us either in the Pro- 
vinces or in the Centre that, in the large majoniy of cases and in the over- 
whelming number of cases, the civil servants have so conducted themselves 
that there is nothing to complain of from the point of view of the Ministers. 
But the psychological effect is different. If the civil servant is given rules 
such as tliose in the appendix and says that he is to look elsewhere for the 
remedy of all his grievances, it is that that we are up against; it is that which 
we do not want, and not in any antagonism, — lot me repeat again, — ^tothe 
services, but fairness to ourselves and fairness to the services equall^^ If any 
other alternative suggestion is ]mt forward as to how their position can 
he further assured, we are willing to consider it. But if it is the idea that 
bhp Secretary of State can alone intervene and protect them, that does 
not appeal to us and it ought not to appeal to Honourable Members opposite 
who are civil servants; for, I am sure, Mr. President, that there are innu- 
merable cases where a civil servant has felt that the Secretary of State has 
let him down and has not considered his grievances appropriately or pro- 
perly. If only the civil servants can speak, — was about to say if they can 
have voices, but they have voices though they are not allowed to speak, — 
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if only they ean speak, I am sure they will state that on a number of 
occasions they had far more grievances against the Secretary of State than 
against the Minister who has recommended them, against the Local Govern- 
ment who has recommended them for certain preferments and against even 
the Government of India which have forwarded their appeals for approval. 
Therefore, let not either the civil servants or we on this side be under 
the impression that the Secretary of State like the Deus ex machina will do 
something wonderful for the services, protect them for all time and safe- 
guard all their legitimate interests. Nothing of the sort. Let us work in 
harmony, for the future of the services and the future of the Government 
of this country depends on harmonious work. 

Some of my Honourable friends spoke as if the civil servants in no country 
lay dowm the ipolicy. Let me say this that it is all very well in theory to 
say that it is only the Ministers and the Cabinet that lay down the policy, 
but any one who knows the working of the system in Whitehall knows 
that the policy is really laid down by the civil servants, that the permanent 
Undor-Secretary of State for Poieign Affairs, for instance, knows more of 
foreign policy than ibo evanescent Foreign ^Minister who flits in and flits 
out and hardly has the opportunity or the talents to know all the threads 
of foreign diplomacy or bo in a position effectively to intervene ^n these 
matters. It is the same case with reference to other matters. The Board 
of Trade, for instance, the Board of Education and even the India OflSice, — 
we know, we hav(‘ had opportunities of looking behind the screen, and we 
know that the civil servant plays a very important part indeed, not merely 
in the humdrum mechanical day to day routine administration, hut in lay- 
ing down policies, in developing policies and in showing his master what 
policies may be accepted. And I am sure that that will be the position 
in this country also. Every Minister wdll rely on his public Secretariat to 
help him in these matters; it is they that will have the opportunity of 
correlating all that knowledge which they have had through their years of 
service in the mufassil and in the Secretariat; and it is their policy that 
will ultimately be accepted. It is true that a Minister will have a choice 
of policies, he may accept or he may not accept it; that is a different 
matter. But to say that civil servants will have nothing to do with the 
laying down of policies is to express a very inadequate appreciation of the 
whole system of Civil Service which is associated with the British Govern- 
ment and British methods of administration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member should conclude now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar; I, therefore, desire to state 
that it is from the point of view of trying to be as helpful as possible to 
the poi’mancnt services of this country th<it 1 support this motion; and I 
will only conclude by saying that it is essential that the recruiting autho- 
rity, the authority that lays down the conditions of service, should be the 
Government of India for these two services, and that all adequate protec- 
tion can be afforded to these future recruits through a Public Service Com- 
mission w^hioh will be fully authorised to examine their grievances and 
redress tliem. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Homo Member): Sir, I need hardly 
remind the House that the proposals of Hjs Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the new^ Constitution w^hich have been embodied in the White 
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Paper are now before the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the 
mMer which is raised by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour’a 
motion may to that extent be said to have passed out of the hands of the 
Government of India. I hope, therefore, that the House will not expect 
me to express definite opinions on policy and I trust that they will not 
press to a division any desire to censure the Government of India in 
connection with anything that I may say. 

Mr , N, M* Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : Are they not responsible 
for the White Paper? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I propose, Sir, if it will meet with 
the wishes of the House, that this debate should be forwarded for the 
information of the Secretary of State. It is perfectly true that the 
Secretary of State is aware of many of the points that have been raised 
this morning, because my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour,, was 
himself present at the meetings of the Joint Select Committee at an eai'lier 
'Stage and was able to put his points very fully himself to the Secretary 
of State. I am glad that we have hod this debate, for it has enabled 
the House, and, particularly, if I may say so, my Honourable friend, 
rdwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, to show that their attitude 
towards the services is a friendly and a fair attitude, and is not in any 
way inspired by feelings of hostility, and I think it is very important that 
that should go out to this country and to the people m England. I 
should like to make a few comments m\self with reference to the various 
points that have been raised this morning. 

In the first place, with regard to the function of the services, I would 
say that the function of the services strictly speaking 
is to carry out the policies laid down by the Government. To 
some extent that function is obscured imder the present conditions, 
because certain individual members of these services happen to be in a 
position of some authority in regard to the formulation of policy. As the 
House is aware, it is on© of the cardinal features in the proposals 
contained in the White Paper that those members of the services should 
no longer remain in those positions (Laughter), and if it should 
unfortunately happen that my Honourable friend to my right (Sir Prank 
Noyce) and I myself should disappear from our existing positions, pos- 
sibly that might help to clarify the real functions of the service to which 
we belong. At the same time, there is a great deal of truth in what my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said that though the 
services do not have the actual control of policy, they naturally, if they are 
efficient and know their work, have considerable infiuence in the shaping 
'Of policy; and in that connection I would ask the House to remember 
how immensely important it is to the elective running of the machinery 
of the country that you should hav© contented and efficient services. 
There is perhaps in some quarters an idea that the machine runs itself. 
It works very smoothly as a rule, and there is an idea that a machine 
that runs smoothly runs automatically. Por instance m the case of. we 
will say, a motor car, a person like myself who knows very little about 
machinery gets into a car and knows that if he moves certain levers 
certain results follow, and is apt to assume that all that is required is that 
he should move the levers and thaii nothing then can go wrong. There 
is a certain danger that Honourable Members, -who have not been 
jntinaately connected with the administration, should thinV that in the 
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iuture all that the Ministers httve to do will be to get into the cai, to 
move certain levers and the machine will run on automatically by itself. 
But it IS necessary to remember that, for the efficient working of a 
service, careful organisation, thought and hard and honest work are 
required, and that unless you have all the iparts of the machine working 
efieotively and wholeheartedly, when the Minister presses a lever, the 
machine will not work. Whatever form of Government there may be, we 
require really efficient services and I think we require them particularly 
at a time when the form of Government is being changed. For that 
reason 1 do feel it is most necessary to maintain relations of friendliness 
and good feeling between the services and the political classes into whose 
hands more and more the aetual power will pass. 

With regard to the particular criticisms that have been made on the 
proposals contained in the Wliite Paper, 1 find a certain difference of 
opinion — do not know whether I should say a confusion of thought — in 
relation to the various demands that have been put forward. Admittedly 
the normal constitutional position is that a Government should have full 
control over the services worldng under it. The question is whether in 
the position that is going to face the country when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s proposals are completed, the time has come for making any 
Jarge and fundamental and irrevocable change in the system of recruit- 
ment and control of a few of the most vital services in the country. My 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, pressed the view that, while 
recruitment of Europeans for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police should continue and in fact all India recruitment should continue 
for those services, the recruitment should be carried out by the Govern 
ment ot India. On that point. I do not think he appears to be in 
agreement with my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, who, if he 
subscribes to the memorandum put forward by the British Indian 
delegation to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, appears to wish that 
recruitment on an all India basis should cease, that recruitment should 
be transferred to the Provinces and that the Provinces should be left 
entirely free to decide on the conditions that tliey would offer to their 
recruits and to decide whether or not they should recruit Europeans m 
future. That illustrates one of the difficulties and obscurities in the 
present situation. We have, for instance, the report of the Services 
Sub-Committee. That Sub-Committee recommended by a majority that 
the recruitment of Europeans should continue; they recommended by a 
majority that the recruiting authority should be the Government of 
India. In fact, the proposals put forward ioday by my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, are practically the* proposals of the 
majority of the Services Sub-Committee; but I do not find tljat those are 
the proposals put forward in the Joint Memorandum for tho Joint 
Parlhunentary Cummitioe, and F musl say, if I were to express a 
persona] view, that I do feel it a little difficult to contemplate under the 
Constitution pictured in the White Paper the Government of India or 
the Federal Government controlling tho recruitment for what are in 
effect services working in the Provinces, beenuse the relations of the 
Federal Government, as pictured in the White Paper, with the Provinces 
arc verN different to the relations of the present Government of India 
with the present Provincial Governments. We have now in the Govern- 
ment of India certain powers of superintendence and control over the 
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Provincial Governments. I do not find tlios© powers expressed in the 
Constitution as stated in the White Paper. Thereforci, Sir, it would 
appear to me that it any outside authority is required to control or^ to 
protect these services in the Provinces, it is constitutionally very diffi- 
cult to put that power into the Pederal Government, and that the natural 
course would be to give those powers to the Secretarv oi 8taie. 1 should 
like the House to reflect on that point, — either no conU'ol, no protection 
at all. or if there is to be control and protection, then I would suggest 
that constitutionally the protection and control w^ould naturally be 
exorcised by the Secretary of State as representing the authority of 
Parliament. 

While my friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, was speaking, I was not 
quite sure whether he had altogether reconciled himself to the 

^ position that the existing members of the services should 

continue to possess their existing rights ... ' 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: Oertairdy. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: But some of his arguments suggested 
to my mind that he was overlooking the fact that there are a considerable 
number of members of the I. 0, S.. and the Indian Police in our services 
today and that they will, on his own proposals, continue to receive the 
protection of the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, if the picture -whichi he 
drew or suggested of Ministers unable to cairy through or formulate 
effectively their policy, because the servants who were to carry out the 
policy were not under their control, that, I am afraid, would be irJierent 
in unv proposals which did not contemplate the complete abolition of 
the existing members of the services and their dismissal from India 
tomorrow. I think, Sir, I noticed m several speeches a suspicion that 
Ministers will not be able to carry out their policy, because the members 
of the seiwices have, in exceptional circumstances, an appeaJ to some 
outside authority. Well, Sir, I think the answer to that is contained in 
the passage which my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, himself read out to 
the House at the beginning of the debate, a passage ffom the Eeport of 
the Lee CommiBsion which went round the whole of India making very 
careful inquiries into the organization of the services and the relations 
between the services and the existing Governments. What they said was 
“Ministers themselves have told us that the all-India officers serving 
under them have, with negligible exceptions, given most loyal support 
in carrying out their policies'*. Well, Sir, if that was the experience 
of Ministers in 1924, 1 do not see why the Ministers of the future should 
expect any different result. I would, therefore, ask the House to 
dismiss from their minds any idea that, because the services are to have 
certain rights, which they at present have, personal rights, rights 
of appeal where they may think that they have been unreasonably 
treated, that because those rights are bo continue, therefore the Ministers 
will not be able to carry out their own policy and will not receive from 
Ihe services perfectly loyal support. 

There is one other point which has been touched upon in the course of 
the debate, and that is the suggestion contained in the White Paper that 
while recruitment on an all-India basis should continue for five years 
after the introduction of the new Constitution, there should at the end 
of that period be an inquiry as to the future of recruitment. That, Sir, 
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if I may express a pcrsoual opinion, seems to me to be a reasonable 
proposition. The fact is, there have been even this morning very varying 
opinions expressed as to whether, for instance, we want to continue 
European recruitment. I can see many Members in this House who 
would say ‘‘with the introduction of the reforms, cease to recruit 
Europeans”, others would sa^ “continue to recruit them Questions 
li'ke that and questions of control are very difficult to decide until we 
have the facts before us. Now, Sir, at present we have not before us 
all those facts. Until we have seen the actual operation of the new 
Constitution, whatever it may be, we are not really in a position to say 
which is the right solution for the future development and recruitment 
of the services, and it seems to me a wise provision that we should observe 
the facts and have the facts before us before a final and irrevocable 
decision is taken as to the future of the services which are after all the 
key services for the whole machinery of Government in India, whoever 
may be directing that Government, 

Now, Sir, 1 hope I have made my own personal views on this matter 
plain to the House, aud as I have said at the beginning, the Govern- 
ment will bo very glad to forward a copy of this debate to the Secretary 
of State, but L would suggest to the House that they should not press 
this motion against us aud censure us in a matter which is at the present 
moment under the consideration of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
has evaded the main issue. Th© question with which we are concerned 
is the attitude of the Government of India on this vital question, and 
when w© tabled this cut motion, it was with a view to ascertaining th© 
view of the Government of India on the future of the All-India Services. 
The Honourable the Horn© Member has given expression to what he 
called his personal views. It may be that those views are the echo of 
the views of the Government of India, but he did not commit 
the Government of India to hib views. In that position we 
have no option but to censure the Government of India for not coming 
into line with the popular opinion in this country to the effect that the 
public opinion of all communities and classes .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not all 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Hindus and Muslims in any case . . . , 


Sir Muhammad Yakub; No, not all. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; . . unite in demanding that w© should im- 

mediately go into the question of th© future of the All-India Services. 
Sir, wo are not at the present moment concerned with the next question 
that would arise as to whether the future services in India should be 
recruited by the Government of India or by the Provinces. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, inclines 
to the view that the future services in India should be recruited by the 
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Govornment of India, and the Joint Memorandum inclines to the view 
that the future services should be recruited by the Provinces. I may 
point out that that view of the Joint Memorandum was very largely 
influonced by the Despatch of the Oovernment ol India themselves. In 
their Despatch on the Simon Commission report, at page 184, paragraph 
204, the Government of India said: 


“We do not consider that any intermediate position between reciuitmcnt by the 
Secietaiy of State and piovincialisation is likely to pio\e sdtisiactoiy.” 


That was the view of the Government of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): They Lave 
agreed with the Honourable Member's view, then why does he want to 
censure them? (Laughter.) 

I ! ' 

Sir Hari Sin^ Gour: Tlicy do not agree with me at all. That was the 
view of the Government of India in 1929, 

{ ! 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I should explain that the Government 
of India have not changed their view on that point. 

t 1 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Government of India have not changed their 
vi 3 w on that point and that is our grievance. Only two alternatives were 
before the Government of India — recruitment and control by the Secretary 
of State, or by the Provinces, — and they were in favour of recruitment 
and control by tlic Sccrol<iry of State, and it is upon that point that w^e 
are nt issue with the Government of India. Sir, tho Honourable the Home 
Member has alluded to two facts upon which I should like to make my 
own position perfectly clear. The first point that he raised was whether 
this side of the House had any intention of qualifying the rights which 
the existing members of All-India Services enjoy. I submit that we have 
made ifc abundantly clear on numerous occasions speaking from this side 
of the House that there is not one elected Member in the Legislative 
As^jcmbly who would deny the existing members of All-India Services their 
existing and accruing rights to w^hioh they have become entitled, but the 
only question is, what are their existing and accruing rights. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member must now conclude. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And on that point we are at issue with the White 
Paper. The second point which Sir Henry Gidney and others seem to 
have raised was, do we want an element of Europeans in the All-India 
Services? On that point I have said that the Provinces must be loft free 
to decide for themselves as to the composition of their services, and we 
do not wish to burden the Provinces by any^ statement of our own whether 
they should or should not have Europeans in their services. Sir, in view 
of the fact that we have had no satisfactory reply from the Government 
of India, and they have not, as a matter of fact, either acceded to or 

0 
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even acquic'^ced in the views we have expressed, I have no option but to 
divide the House on my motion. , 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : Does 
the Honourublc Member mean to say that the Government of India can 
exprc's*^ ii view here against the Secretary of State whatever they may feel 
or think? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then we censure them. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmutham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“Th'it tlio demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Es. lOO.'* 

It is perhaps the duty of the Chair to explain to the House the signifi- 
caaco o[ ilus vote. The object of Sir Hari Singh Gour is to censure the 
Govornujtnt i‘or not supporting the point of view urged by himself and his 
frieiuU on the question of the reorganisation of the public services under 
the proposed Federal Constitution. If this motion is carried, it would 
mean llirifc by a majority the House not merely censures the Government 
but bupjjorts tlio point of view of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends. If 
the motion is negatived, it means that the House does not support the 
contciiiion of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends, and that is a point 
w’liieli Honourable Members must keep in view, and keeping that point 
in view the House will now decide whether it will go to a division or not. 
The question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive CounciP ba reduced by Rs. 100/ * 

Tlio Assembly divided: 


AYES-^7. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr, 
Al)di»r j’ahini, Sir, 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 

Blmput Sing, Mr. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Oour, Sir PLiri Singh, 
ilarbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari 11 ij Swarup, Lala, 

Isra, Chaudhri. 
rLulliav, Mr. B. Y. 

Jehangir, Sir Cowasji, 

Jog, Mr. S. Gr. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Knshnainachariar, Raja Bahadur Gr. 
Lahiri Chaudhury. Mr. D. K. 
Lnlchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Mu da liar, Diwan Bahadur A. 

Ramaswami. 


Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bliai. 

Patil Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Reddi, Mr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda. Diwan Bahadur Harbilas. 
Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gava Prasad. 
Sitaramara'u, Mr. B. 

Tbampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Allah Baks,h Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik, 

Bajpai, Mi*. G. S. 

Bliore 'rhe Honourable Sir J'oseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton. Islv, H. B. 

Cox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Gi^ey, Lieut. ‘Colonel Sir Henry. 
Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honoux’able Sir Harry, 
Dnidy, Mr. G. S. i 
Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hockcnhull, Mr. K. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ti'wiii, Mr. 0. J 

Ishwarsinqji, Nawab Naharsingji. 
Ismnil Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajeo, 
Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury Muham- 
mad. 

James, Mr. P. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Linrlsav, Sir Darcy. ' 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Hitler, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned 
'Clock. 


Morgan, Mr, G, 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. G, 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi, 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V, 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honour sble Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakliar, . 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan. Mr. T. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdnlla-al-Mdmun. 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wilayatnllah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad, 


Lunch till Half Past Two of the 


The A'ssemblv re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Ncoessity of Expediting the Constitutional Beforms, 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Ea. 100.” 

My object in moving this motion is to discuss the necessity of expediting 
the Constitutional Pieforms. At the outset, I desire to lay before you the 
scope of my cut motion, because I do not want that we should enter into a 
rambling and rovihg discussion of irrelevant matters,* at least so far as my 
purpose is concerned, it is this. I do not intend to propose to go into the 
merit-i of the various proposals as desired to be modi:Sed, or as repudiated, 
or as accepted by the various parties and individuals in the country. I 
want that the Reforms whatever they may be, in view and in the light 
of wliat I am going to submit hereafter, should be brought into existence 
as early as possible and that we in India should not be left in any doubt 
as to the position of His Majesty's Government in connection with this. 
That is the scope of my motion, but in restraining myself and in discuss- 
ing the Reforms it is not that I have no complaints against individual 
proposals in the White Paper, but what I submit very respectfully is this 
that, so far as the proposals are concerned, we have been at it for nearly 

0 2 
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five years. Three Round Table Conferences have sat as a preliminary to- 
the formulation of the proposals in the White Paper and our representa- 
tives, who went from here, discussed the whole thing from all points of 
view so that, before the proposals in the White Paper were formulated, 
neither the Secretary of State nor His Majesty’s Govornment can say that, 
they had not got any particular or clear idea of what we wanted. Now, 
after the proposals in the White Paper were formulated, we in this Assem- 
bly have had an opportunity to discuss tlio whole thing, and although the 
tiioo at our disposal was not very large and although we should have 
discussed it at greater length and with more definiteness, yet, in ^ far as 
this House is concemed, we ha\7e had the opportunity of formulating our 
opinions and of tolling the British Government exactly what wo consider 
to be necessary if these White Paper proposals are to he accepted. Then, 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee was constituted, and, again, our repre- 
•seniatives have been called, some of them to sit along with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and others to be examined as witnesses. Sir, 
between those persons, vi^., the witnesses that were examined and our 
own representatives who sat on that Joint Parliamentary Committee, I 
think every phase of every ohjeetion that could possibly or impossibly be 
suggested has been discussed and discussed threadbare. If one looks at 
the voluminous evidence recorded of the cross-examination of the Secretary 
of Stub-', especially the cross-examination by my Honourable and esteemed 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour — ^whose indefatigable and indomitable energy 
led him to probe into all the dark recesses of the proposals contained in 
the White Paper (Loud Applause), — think it is impossible for any man 
claiming even a small measure of intclligonce to say that he has not under- 
stood what our standpoint is in regard to the White Paper. Again, there 
is the memorandum submitted by the Right Honourable Dr. Sapru who 
had taken a leading part in these proposals and discussions prior to the- 
White Paper, — to w^hose labours the Chairman, Lord Sankey, gave a just 
tribute the other day; and, lastly, there is the joint memorandum of the 
British Indian Delegation. 

Nou. if these papers have nob given any idea of what exactly the Indian 
people want with regard to the proposals for general Constitutional Reforms, 
then I am afraid that any amount of discussion here within the time-limit 
you ha've prescribed is not going to clai'ify the issue any further. That 
is my reason why T did not enter into the details of the merits of the 
question, and not because I had not anything to say about it. Now, 
having said that, one or two matters that have got to be remembered is 
that, in so far as ihe proposals are concerned, excepting for these modifica- 
tions that they wanted, so far no party which has been called into consul- 
tation has decidedly stated that they were not going to woik these Reforms 
at all. They simply stated some conditions and directions in which 
improvement Tvas sought. Sir, apart from what we demanded in asking 
that the RcfonjiR should be expedited, I want His Majesty’s Government 
to remember tw^o very important pronouncements made. The first is His 
Majesty fa Message at the time when this Assembly was first constituted, 
in which His Majesty said: 

“For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamt of 
Swaraj for their Motherland. Today you have the beginnings of Swaraj writhin my 
Empire and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy.’* \ 
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Thai, Sir, is the condition upon which vve began to work this Assembly 
and that is the condition upon, which further proposals have been enunciat- 
ed. Then, in winding up the proceedings of the l^ound Table Conference, 
the Prime Llinister at that time— it was tlie Labour Government then — 
‘Stated : 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that the responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India bliould bo laid upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such 
nrovisioiiH as may be necessary to gnaiantee. during a }jeriod of traiibition, the obser- 
vance of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances and also with 
such guarantee’s as arc required by the minorities to protect their political liber- 
ties and rights." 

Then, he proceeded to say: 

“As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily be 
subiecl to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for^ India and the maintenance unim- 
paired of the financial stability and credit of India.” 

’Then he hoped that bH these things "would come to pass, and, again, 
at the end of the Second Hound T«able Conference, I think the same state- 
ment was made, and the later pronouncements of the British Government 
also were in effect exactly the same as what the Prime Minister made on 
the first occasion. What I submit is this that, in asking you to expedite 
the Eeforms, I want you to remember every bit of representation that 
has been made by our representative and you should also remember what 
you yourself have told us. Take all these things into consideration, come 
to a reasonable conclusion and expedite the Reforms so as not to keep 
US in any uncertain mood, that is my request, '^'ou said that you wanted 
safeguards. All right, keep the safeguards for the transitional period 
and worlc upon the conditions that you wish to impose with two objectives. 
Pirstly, that those conditions do not militate against the development of 
India’s position on the road to Dominion Status. I suppose that is what 
is really meant, but T am afraid to say that because there might be a 
censure motion against this House in the House of Commons. The next 
'Condition is that those safeguards should be in the interests of India. These 
two conditions we have accepted and we are quite prepared to meet you. 
The White Paper proposal also stated that as a preliminary to the insuring 
of responsibility at the Centre you should pass the Heserve Bank Bill and 
we have done it. Of course, we did put up a fight, but the result is that 
the Beserve Bank Bill has been passed in accoidance mainly with the 
proposals and suggestions made by you, so that on our side we have per- 
formed all the obligations that were laid upon us in order to insure the 
eomiug of the Deforms into existence as early as possible* 

Sir, the Hound Table Conference suggested the ' formation of certain 
'Committees for investigating certain points. Those Committees have sat; 
they have investigated the respective points; they have submitted their 
elaborate reports and thev have been before His Majesty’s Government 
now for some lime. Under these circumstances, I respectfully ask that 
having all the materials before you and these reforms being framed in the 
nature and with respect to the submissions you have approved of, an early 
decision should be arrived it. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn in the memorandum 
that he submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee began by saying: 

“It will thus appear that the process of examination has already covered a consi- 
derable time both in India and in England and early decisions are anxiously awaited 
an India,” j 
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Sir, I have read out his statement, because I entirely aejrce with it 
and I was afraid that I would not bo able to put it myself in the nice 
language that he has done. Further on he says : 

“I would further urge that the time factor should not be Io*?t w«lit oP During 
the last six jears or more, as already stated, Commissions. Committees and Ctuifo’uices 
have followed one after another and, while I recognise the value oF cant^nn and 
prudence in building up a constitution for a vast country like India, T voiild also 
emphasise the dangers of delay. In short, I suggest that the consl itniioTi should 
come into operation as far as the piovinces are concerned towa-ds the end nl* 3934 
and every attempt should be made to make the constitution at the Ccntie Piinclion one 
year later.*' 

Further on, he says: 

. ‘*-^y further prolongation of the stages or periods of probation can only result 
in diverting the attention and energy of the people of India from fruitful and 
constructive channels to agitation, struggle, dissipation of energy and inci easing 
estrangement between the Government and the people.** 

Sir, for some time past we have been under Lhe heels of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement and those of us who have lived in the villages know 
exactly the trouble that Ave have been undergoing. Fortunately that move- 
ment has now subsided, but there is another and a more dangerous and a 
more insidious movement that has come into existence. Sir, some people 
openly declare communism and others, under the cloak of all sorts of senti- 
ments and feelings, religions and otherwise, also preach communism. They 
preach things which lead you to communism and to nowhere. Are you 
going to allow this sort of unrest to go on calmly looking upon it? Do 
you want us to wait until it is too late and then abuse everybody all round, 
because they did not co-operate with you and they did not agree with 
you as to repressive legislation. 


Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Hon- 
ourable Member must address the Chair and not have the whole speech 
in the second person. It is permissible to address the Government once 
or twice, but the whole speech slunild not be delivered in that strain. 

Eaja Bahadur G. Krislinamachariar: I will now address yon, Sir. 
Once 1 WHS told by your pLodtcesbor, when I addressed him, that he was 
not concerned at all, and he asked me not to trouble him about it- As I 
am not acquainted wiili the Parliamentary procedure, I hope \ou will 
kindly excuse mo But, I pron.ise that I will hereafter address you and 
I will bring all the abuses on ,>ou and vill leave the Government alone. 
(Laughter.) What 1 submit is ’this that tins is what is happening m the 
country and it is impossible for ray Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
whose source of information extends to the whole length and breadth of 
the country, to say that he is not acquainted with this insidious move- 
ment that has been started. I am afraid it will immediately catch the 
imagination of the people who are hungry and who do not know what it is to 
have tw’o meals a day and whose number is 40 millions. Therefore, for 
God's sake do something and do expedite the Eeforms. I do not know 
what His Majesty’s Government think about the advice tendered by the^ 
Government of India, but I know this that whenever an inconvenient ques- 
tion is raised in the House of Commons about the action of the Government 
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ol India, the Secretary of State always says: We must rely upon the 
man on the spot. But* I have a suspicion that when suggestions qo from 
here, they sometimes do not suit tho taste of the Secretary of State or 
some of his advisers. Tn the course of the discussion in the Select Com- 
mittee on the lieserve Bank Bill, certain proposals were made and they 
were cabled to the Secretary of State. And what was cabled in reply? 
Not tho stibstance to be put in Sir George Schuster’s own felicitous 
language but he would insist upon his own language being reproduced here. 
That is tho way they rolv upon the man on tho spot- I do not know 
what their attitude is, hut w^hat I would submit is that if you mean to 
rely upon the man on the spot, then rely upon him. I do hope that they 
will make a real attempt, a gonuino attempt, to solve this question imme- 
diately rather than go on considering it for an indefinite length of time. 

Sir, the next witness that I call in support of my suggestion is the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhai, the President of the Council of State. 
Speaking yesterday at the Dinner given to Bjs Excellency the Viceroy, 
he said; 

“T have referred to this matter only hecaiise I firmly believe that any undue 
or prolonged delay in inaugurating the new C<mstitution may lead to general dis- 
appointment and will spiead dissatisfaction and discontent,’* 

That, Sir, is from the month of a gentleman whose great pride is that 
he has got m an extraordinary measure the virtue of silent and moderating 
criticism. I think I need not call a stronger witness and although I 
am guilty of impatient loquacity, my only regret is that that term is 
applied to the entire Assembly, because it is rather hard on our friends 
on the Treasury Benches that having observed strict silence and not 
opening their mouths and say what they have got to say, they still are 
accused, because the Assembly as a whole is accused that they are guilty 
of impatient loquacity. Whether it is due to me or to other persons, I 
shall not be guilty of any further loquacity, though I am certainly 
impatient. 

Having now called ^yitne&ses in the affirmative that these 
Reforms must be expedited, and having told you, Sir, what in my humble 
opinion would be the consequence in the coimtry of not expediting the 
Reforms, T have also got one or tw’o matters to bring to your notice and 
that is that if you do not expedite these Reforms, we will lave an invasion 
of these ubiquitous Tory Members of Parliament or otherwise from England. 
You reinembei*, Sir, the other day that you convened a meeting at which 
all of us had the honour of being invited, and a gentleman, by the name of 
Captain Cazalet, Conservative M.P., for Chippenham — he came and he saw 
and whah d d he do? Whether he conquered us or was conquered by us, 
this is what he says and wuth the last portion I entirely agree. He says 

you do not bring into existence these Reforms, our trade will be lost 
and our Empire will be lost” I am glad he said that. But at the same 
time he records a statement that the country as a whole is pepared to 
work the White Paper scheme. That is rather unjust and unkind of him. 
Some of us who were present at the meeting do not remember to have said 
that we are going to support the White Paper scheme- I do not think 
anyone of us said that. However, I am quite prepared to excuse this gentle- 
man for saying that, because he also warned the people of England and his 
own party people that if these Reforms do not come, the Indian Empire will 
he lost. I know that it will create a trouble in the minds of Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, because, he wuiiis to keep India for the benefit of England. 
He docs not want to lose India. Iliis is not the end of the agony, that 
is only the beginning, because yesterday’s newspapers say fhat there is 
going to bo a Tory Commission to enquire into, what? Jt sa^s: 

“The next group of visitors to India will reach Bombay on the 8lh instant. 
It will consist of three Members of Parliament led by Lord Ljimiigton, a Tory 
politician 36 years old and strong Imperialist,” 

So it will be observed that youth is not at a discount. Much water 
has flow’-ed under the bridge until the younger Pitt repudiated the atro- 
cious crime of being a young man: 

“The Secretary of the delegation will be Mr. D, Madhava Rao, Indian correspondent 
of the Moinmg Postf^ 

— What a fine newspaper and whU a line set of gentlemen coming 
out to find out what the position in India is. On the top of 
uhat, p gentleman, who is the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
accompanies them. 1 do not know wlirit the individual views of this 
conespondent arc, but I kno^v a little bit of fclie views of the Morning 
Post, and it is rather ominous that these three gentlemen should com- 
bine to enquire into the question of granting of Reforms for India. 

U’: ! I 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But Mr. Madhava Eao, the Indian corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post belongs to your Province, 

Baja Bahadur 6. Krishnamachariar; That does not matter. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu religion, w’^e also worship the God of Death, and that 
does not mean that you arc all anxious to go and hug and embrace 
him. That is nothing. The newspaper report further goes on — 

“a paper which has consistently attacked the policy of self-government for India 
from the days ot Mr. Montagu. The members will tour India and secure evidence on 
one important i^^sue amongst others : Is there any whole-hearted support for the Hoare 
scheme among Indian politicians? Sir Samuel Hoare eJaims that there is satisfaction 
in India over the White Paper scheme. The Lymmgton group want to test the truth 
of that claim ” 

This is the next stage of the agony Hint we would be put to when 
those Tory M.P. 's led by this young Indian tours the country. I do not 
know what they arc going to say eventually. But, I know this that 
coming from the source from which thev come, I am perfectly sure that 
they will tell the people of England that India does not support the 
White Paper sohomc and so vhy should England waste a lot of money 
in inangiuating the Eeforms, They would fall in line uitli Mr. 
Ohnrehill In making Ihcse observations, 1 entirely realise the diffl- 
oulties in uhieh the Secretary of State is placed. On the one hand, 
then* is Mr. Cliurcliill and his pai’ty Avho has tabled a motion against 
him that thov will have nothing of these Eefo3'ms at all, on the other 
hand, the people in India sav, wc do not want your proposals, want 
more, and, in this predicament I greatly sympathise with the Secretary of 
State in his position. 

Tliose of us who have read Mr. Montagu’s Indian diary know that 
outside all tliose 11 lings there are a good many other things that the 
Secretary of State has got to fear and they, Sir, are the friends of news- 
papers. If you read Mr. Montagu’s diary regarding the last stage of his 
stay in India, he particularly asks his Secretary not to antagonise a certain 
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'gentleman, because he was a great friend of the Editor of the London 
ivmos and he 3night create trouble when he goes back. Those who have 
read Mr. Montagu's diary will find this in the record of his doings during 
his stay in Delhi. So, if you are going to govern a huge Emphe, all this 
is part of the day's work. Eom ember what the Sovereign has pledged to 
us, remember what the Prime Minister as the head of two (xovernments, 
the Labour Government and the Nationalist Government has told us, 
remember what all other people have said, and do not try to whittle down 
the pledges that you have given bccauso a censure motion has been tabled 
against an unfortunate Governor who came to India only the other day. 
Ho seems to have won golden opinions in his Presidency and ho sent a 
message of an innocuous iintiue to the Sind Boy-Scouts and outcomes a 
censure motion in the House of Commons at the suggestion of our old 
friend, Mr. Churchill. That soid of mentality will not do. The English 
people should clearly understand that if they are going to take the sug- 
gestions of all those Tory hi. P.’s who are touring the country, we are not 
going to stand any such thing. They must rely on the people on the 
spot. Otherwise what is the use of their sending these people here? I 
would respectfully invito the British nation, whose heart is quite sound, 
not to bo led away by these people either for self interest or for personal 
pique or whatever it may bo, not to bo led away by the opinions of these 
people, but to be guided by their ov^n representatives upon whom they 
roly and whom they have sent hero to govern India and also give weight to 
the representations of the people of Inia. You have called certain of our 
people as representatives at the Conferences and they told you exactly 
what we want. All the time all the representatives wore saying that India 
does not want to go out of the Empire, we want to be within the Common- 
wealth and work for the good of India. Not co-operation at your dictation, 
but co-operation as two equal men vould desire one from the other. That, 
Sir, is the position which I respectfully submit for the consideration of 
Government, and I ask that they should support me in this matter. Be- 
cause, do they not know the position in the country? It is upon that 
ground that I put it, and there should not be much difficulty in their 
seeing eye to eye with me in this matter. , 

Lastly, T will say one thing. I do not mind whether you dissolve this 
g Assembly or you continue it. But I want to be told exactly 

vliat the position is going to be. If you are going to dissolve 
I he Assembly, tell us that you are going to do it; and if you arc not going 
to dissolve the Assembly, tell us that you are not going to do it; because, 
fighting an election, specially under existing conditions, in the Provinces 
xfi a somewhat difficult and expensive aiTair, and we ought to wake betimes 
'o see what we are going to do, assuming that we want to come back 
again to this Assembly. Consequently, I respectfully submit that Govern- 
ment should make a pronouncement upon that. I know they will say that 
it is within Iho province of the Governor General, but [ do not believe 
in that fiction, and I will tell you why. Of course I do not dispute that it 
does lie wdthin the Governor General’s discretion and be does exorcise that 
discretion. But there is such a thing as a Constitution and there is such 
a thing as constitutional procedure. Eor instance, vhen people were in- 
vited to the Round Table Conference, there was a complaint made that 
some other persons were not invited. Government said that it was the 
Secretary of State that had invited them. Do they ask us to believe that 
the Secretary of State over there knew exactly who we are and whom we 
represent and whom not to invite, and all that? No, Sir, that sort of 
.thing will never do. (Laughter.) It is rather slim and it does not go 
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down, our throat. Gonsequently, do not take us to bo babies. We can 
understaud the thing, only we do not say so, because, according to an 
ancient Sanskrit slola, where we want to be friends, wo must never enter* 
into a discussion. You take what he says or he takes wdiat you say. 

Lastly, Sir, I will conclude wdth the recital of one small story in con- 
nection with the repudiation of ]jledgcs. A shepherd, with a huge flock, 
was caught in the middle of a storm and prayed to God, *‘Oh, God, if 
you save my flock, I will tomorrow give you one goat in sacrifice*'. His 
wife was behind him and said, “How can you aflord to lose one goat ? 
Well, Sir, having attended dramatic performances, you kno\v such i\ thing 
as saying aside. This shepherd made a sound of saying aside, 
flock be saved, and I am not going to give one hair to God Almighty . 
(Laughter.) Do not take that line, nnd that. Sir, is my respectful sub- 
mission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Out motion 
moved: 

"‘That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Bhai Parma ISTand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
oppose the motion moved by ilie Honourable the Leader of the Centre 
Party. The Eaja Bahadur, iu the beginning has told us that he w^ants to 
expedite the Eeforms although lie says that he does not care to enter into 
the merits or the demerits ot Gieso Eetorms, I wish to say that before 
we wrant to have the Eeforrns hurried up, w^c ought to have some idea of 
the stuff of which these Kefoims arc made. What do w^o mean wdien w^e 
talk of these Eofoiuns to be huiiied up ? We simply mean the White Paper 
scheme. Now, there are two diffcrei'iL points of view in judging the White 
Paper scheme. The one point of view is, how’ much power is being 
granted to India by that scheme, and the second point of view is, whether 
that scheme increases our worth and fitness for tlie use of those powmrs or 
not. We may not care to know, according to the Eaja Bahadur, the merits 
or the demerits of the scheme, but wo should have one thing clear in omr 
minds; and that is, wlietlier that scheme is going to lead us on the road 
of development towards a common nationality and solf-govcrnmonl . Taking 
these two diffei'ciii aspects into account, I do not w^^nl to S])ea1v about the 
powers, though 1 share the general complaint that they are much below 
the expectation, but so far as our fitness for the use ot these powers goes, 

I have got definite vje\\s on that point. I lliink the scheme of the White 
Pap(*r, instead of leading us towards tlie further development of nationality 
or self-government in ibis country, is taking us much baclavards. In order 
10 explain what I mean, T will read one sentence from an niticle that 
a]>pearca in tlio Hnvlu^tan Times, on Jamriry 22 last. This article is 
irom the pen ot an Englishman whom I do not happen to know. He says 
in the very beginning: 

“Biitdin 15 committed, or so we die told, to the policy of progressive realisation 
of responsible self-government in India.” 

And then he adds: 

“The Wliite Papei’b idea of lesspoiisible government is a mivture of mediaeval 
mstitutionb that will make India a vast continent of wainng creeds in every city, in 
every Piovmce.” 

The rest of the article is simply an explanation of this first sentence. 

I want to say that I quite agree with this view that is so clearly expressedl 
by an Englishman who is u^nown to me. 
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We have to note that there was a time when India was free and in- 
dependent. Then we lost our independence. And now we are trying to 
roach the goal of self-government. While making that attempt, we ought 
to see what were the defects which originally brought us to this state of 
subjection. I believe it were the differences and divisions among various 
communities, and religions and differences of Provinces that proved the 
groat stumbling block in the way of the growth of a common nationality in 
this country. That was the main cause of India losing her independence. 
Now, again, while on the one hand we are being granted certain political 
privileges in the name of advance, practically, as far as the real situation 
is concerned, wo are being brought back to the old condition of division of 
races, communities, religions and even of Provinces in this country. 

I think the idea, that was mooted here that we should settle among 
ourselves with regard to our claims in the future Constitution, was not 
fair and was not the right process. If a new Constitution was to be framed 
for this country, the only practical way was to do it on just and proper 
lines and it could be done by those in whose power it was to frame the 
Constitution. But to start by asking the different communities to come 
to agreement on a question of their claims, was, I think, merely a trick 
to divide the communities and to lay emphasis on the differences amongst 
them. However, we see when once this move was made, the Indian 
National Congress took up the challenge. They appointed a Committee 
which brought out the Nehru report, I want to lay before you the 
principle wdiich that Committee adopted with a view lo settling this ques- 
tion among the different communities. That Comniittoc laid down definitely 
that, in the future Constitution, there should be no separate electorates, 
there should be no reservation of seats tor the majorities, and that for 
Muslim minorities seats should be reserved wherever sejjarate seats were 
demanded. Next we come to the Central Indian Committee. That Com- 
mittee was composed of certain Honourable Members of this House and 
certain other gentlemen, and in their report they also laid down the principle 
that while the Muslim community was desirous of separate electorates, 
‘*the majority of the members of the Committee believe that wider con- 
siderations must override the wishes of particular communities and that 
communal electorates should be abolished throughout the country'*. At 
the first Bound Table Conference, we find the Premier making a very fine 
speech against communal electorates and at the end of which he said: 

*T am convinced, my friends, that you can settle this problem T am also 

convinced that an imposed agreement might make your Constitution unworkable,” 

I want to draw the attention of Honourable Members to this sentence 
“an imposed agreement might make your Constitution unworkable”. That 
was said by the Prime Minister of England in the speech delivered at the 
First Ptound Table Conference. My point is very simple. [ have been 
throughout the country and I have met thousands of people in various places 
in each Province — I mean the Hindus — and T can say with authority on 
this point that I have not found one single Hindu in any place who would 
consider that this Communal Award given by His Majesty’s Government 
was satisfactory or acceptable to the Hindus. If the idea is that without 
agreement no Constitution could be formed or worked, T do not understand 
how a Constitution like the White Paper scheme, based on an arbitrary 
award, can be drafted while there exists no agreement and while one large 
community in India has no mind to submit to this scheme. 

Now I come to the Simon Commission’s Eeport. I want just to quote 
one remark. They say: 

“It is evident therefore, that communal representation is a very thorny ques- 
tion ” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): The Chair 
does not want to interrupt the Honourable Member’s speech. The Honour- 
able Member, Puaja Bahadur Krishiiamachariar, made it perfectly plain 
that what he intended to raise by this Jiiotioii was the question whether the 
White Paper Scheme was to be expedited. The Chair allowed the Honour- 
able Member to proceed so far, because his object was to show that the 
White Paper Scheme was not satisfactor 3 r to him in certain respects, and, 
therefore, that scheme should not be expedited. But beyond simply indi- 
cating that, the Chair cannot allow him to go into tJie details of ihc scheme 
of the White Paper, including the Communal Award. That ho cannot do; 
it is clearly outside the scope of this motion. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I submit, Sir, that I am not going into the details 
of the Communal Award at all. I am just giving the principle on 'which 
this Award is based: the Communal Award forms the basis of Iho Wliite 
Paper scheme, and you cannot take a'way the Communal Award from that 
scheme and still talk of Peforms in any sense. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)* The Honour- 
able Member will be entitled simply to say that the Communal Aw'ard is 
unsatisfactory to him and so vitiates tlio scheme, that in his opinion this 
scheme ought not to be adopted. Beyond simply making that statement, 
he cannot examine the Communal Award and enter into an elaborate 
analysis of that. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I beg to submit again that I am not entering into 
the details of the Communal Award. On that, I have already spoken in 
this very House and spoken in detail. I am not talking of the details, but 
I am talking of the principle on 'which this Communal Award is based and 
on which the whole of the White Paper scheme is based. The Communal 
Award is an essential and integral part of the scheme, and, therefore, when 
I speak of the principle on which this Communal Award is based, 1 must 
show that the entire White Paper scheme is coloured wdth this Communal 
Award, and, therefore, it is unacceptable to us. I am not talking of either 
what the Conunuiial Award actually is or how it is unjust 1 am merely 
discussing the principle of tbe Av^ard and how the principle was considered 
by the Central Indian Committee, by the Government of India or by the 
Simon Commission .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member has got just thice minutes more and ho must conclude. 

Bhai Parma Nand: 

‘*Tt is evident Iheieforo ” 

— say the Simon Commission — 

“tliat comniun.il lepiesentation is a veiy thorny question and one as to which 
there Ccinnot be said to he anything approachijig agreement in India today. When the 
Montagu Chelnifetoid Kepoit wa‘^ written, its authors, m dealing with this subiect, 
weie a groat deal influenced and helped by the fact that the Lucknow Pact had been 
recently armed at and could still be regarded as embodying a compromise which 
earned the assent of the leading representatu es of both communities** 

And this is what the Government of India say in their despatch 

“The Commission’s leport contains a carefully prepared and closely leasoned 
examination of the issues at stake The conclusion reached is that in the absence of 
agreement between the Muhammadans and the Hindus the Commission are impelled 
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to assume in this matter a continuance of separate communal electorates: and if there 
are to be communal^ electorates, the outstanding question left for decision is the 
proportion of seats m various. Provincial Councils to be set aside for different, 
communities. ’ 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Borar Roprosoniativo) : May T know whoihor the Honour- 
able Member means to say that he does not want the Reforms ? 

Bhai Pd>rina Nand. Then the Government of India go on and sav very 
clearly that the Commission held that, in view of the weakness of the 
Muslim minorities in six out of the eight Provinces, the present scale of 
weightage in favour of Muslims may properly he maintained. On the 
other hand, the Commission ranged themselves definitely against the full 
claim put forward by the Muslim community. 

I simply want to say this much: With regard to the communal piineiple, 
the principle that was laid down in the Nehru Report was practically cor- 
roborated by the Central Indian Committee, Init the Simon Commission, 
while being forced to accept separate electorates for both communities* 
said that they did not want to go beyond the Lucknow Pact to which they 
had agreed. The Government of India Despatch also confirmed the same 
view. They knew that no agreement was possible, and, therefore, they 
said that as regards the allocation of seats to different communities, the 
present proportions should be continued Now, wdiai do we find as the 
basic principle of the Communal Award? . . , 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I will take only one minute more and then finish. 
The principle underlying the Communal Award is that no regard is to be 
had for ]ustice or equity. The Government are determined to show’ special 
favour to one community without paying the slightest consideration to 
the recommendations of the Commission or of Ihe Committees that had 
made investigation on the subjeetj They have given an Award which was 
not needed at all. Had they even followed the principle of justice and 
equity, all tliis trouble would not have occurred. Therefore, my point is 
that this Commimal Award is very favourable to one section, w'hile it is 
unacceptable to the other. And, as the whole White Paper scheme is 
based on the Communal Aw’ard, I say that, as long as the Communal Award 
forms the basis of the White Paper scheme, we are not going to accept it; 
and unless it is modified considerably, I do not see any use in hurrying 
this scheme through at all. So I oppose ihe motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow’ and Pyzubad Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I do not want to enter into any communal wrangle 
or to discuss the scheme of ihe White Paper on communal grounds or 
any other grounds, except on national grounds. Sir, the goal of India 
has been not to obtain ibis White Paper which has been flung at our 
faces like theatrical publications. Our goal is Dominion Status and full 
Dominion Status. What w^c want is that the Reforms should be ex- 
pedited. That is ihe crux of the whole motion which has been brought 
forward today by my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, and not 
the White Paper scheme. If it is said that the whole scheme is con- 
tained in this White Paper, T say it is not, and nobody in this House 
will agree with thei view that everything that we want is contained in 
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this White Paper. The whole picture is not here. When the Indian 
delegates went to Europe, we were blamed that wc wert* fighting among 
ourselves, but, Sir, arc we not sitting silent and united today? 
We are doing absolutely nothing except listening to the stories of Bother- 
meres and Chui’chills. But what do we find in England? Wct find that 
parties are fiinging themselves upon each other, they arc cutting each 
other's throats, they are denouncing each other, they are sending de- 
putations after deputations. Commissions after Commissions, and what 
is more, even private persons are coming out to find out what view w’e 
hold today about the Eeforms, Sir, it is really very strange that people 
in England as yet do not know what India wants, and it is a matter to 
be deprecated very strongly that the Indian Government or even the 
Secretary of Statci has not taken the trouble to enlighten the English 
public as to what India really wants. (Applause.) I do not like to 
blame those friends who went from heie to the Bound Table Conferences, 
— and among tliesei friends there were not merely men, but also ladies, — 
I would not blame them, but I would call the whole show a theatrical 
performance and nothing more. 

Sir, conditions in India are very discouraging and unsettled. My 
iriends in this House may be absolutely sale, but I say and say it 
boldly that unless we make India's goal self- Government or full Dominion 
Status, we shall find the whole country ranged against us if we go for 
elections. We feel. Sir, that we are not getting w^hat we want. My 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, complained that his people were not getting 
what they want. Here is my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, who says that 
he is not getting what he. wants, but whatever that may be, I must 
warn the Government that we are going through very critical times. 
There is terrorism in Bengal, there is starvation and misery in Bihar, 
there is unemployment in the country, people on the Frontier are 
aspiring for freedom. With all those conditions facing the country, the 
White Paper scheme, as it is presented to us, would hardly meet the 
needs of the country today. We all with ore voice object to the safe- 
guards. Innumerable safeguards have been put in the White Paper, and 
we all object to them. Wc do not say that we do not want any Ee- 
forms; on the other hand, we do want Beforms, we want such Beforms 
which may be consistent with our self-respect. 1 would ask the Gov- 
ernment to give up this unreality. What I find now is this. Almost 
all the conditions, w'liich have been laid down in the White Paper, have 
been fulfilled by the Indian people. The Boserve Bank Bill has been 
passed, and the Bfser\rc Bank will come into exist<^nce very shortly. All 
the financicil conditions which \v6.re prescribed as a pre-requisite in paragraph 
32 have been at least practically fulfilled. Those conditions are these. 

The first condition is that the Indian budgetary position should be 
assured. I ask the Government w'hether the Finance Member's Bud- 
get is not enough to show to the British Government that our budget- 
ary position is quite all right. The second is that the short term debt 
of the Government, both in England and in India, should be substan- 
tially reduced. I ask whether this too has not been done, and I say 
that it has been done. The third is that adequate reserves should have 
been accumulated, I would say that more than adequate reserves have 
been accumulated both in England and in India. But I would say this 
much that the substantial export of gold is really ruining the Indian 
position to a very great extent, and, just as our gold has gone, I know 
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‘that after a few months Sir George Schuster will also liavov gone out of 
India (Laughter), and we shall be poor both in gold and in Sir George 
Schuster. The fourth condition is that India’s normal export surplus 
should have been restored. It is a matter of regret that our exports and 
imports have not improved. 

An Honourable Member: But it is improving. 

Mr* Muhammad Azhar Ali: What I meant to say was this, that if 
such pleas were taken by the Biitisli Government, and if tho members 
who are coming out from England were to enquire into the affairs in 
India and find out that the fourth condition was not fulfilled to its per- 
fection, and report “Here is an item that we have found out which is 
not satisfied, and, therefore, Eeforms should not be given to India*', — if 
such pleas w'ere taken, I submit that it would really be to the deiriment 
of this country, and God knows what will happ n by the time tho Ee- 
forms come. There is a provision in iho White Paper, and the lime has 
come when Parliament should take action under that provision. This is 
the provision: 

“Blit the ooming into being of the autonomous piovmces will only be the first 
step towards the complete Federation for which the Constitution Act will provide; 
and His Majesty’s Government have stated that if cau‘'e& beyond their tont«‘ol should 
place obstacles in the way of Ihis programme they will take stops to review the whole 
position in consultation with Indian opinion.” 

Tfi this way speed up the Eoiforms. 

After those five or six years that we have been having these Bound 
Table Conferences and Franchise Committees, and so on, wo arc now 
going to have private commissions coming out to India, and I think the 
time lias come when tho British Government should tako stock of the 
whole situation and take some action in consultation with opinion in 
India. And what is the Indian opinion? I have stated that opinion 
before, namely, to have self-government and full self-government for 
India. 

Mr* N* M*. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division; Non -Muhammadan 
Eural) : My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, cries BafrS 
Eu'i^. I am going to disappoint him on the present occasion. 

. An Honourable Member: In what way? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: In ways which I shall presently mention. 
When I learnt of this cut motion, I had some doubts as regards its pro- 
^iety at the present juncture. 

An Honourable Member: Coming from your Leader? 

Mr. Nt N. Anklesaria: I thought a motion of this kind at this time 
was likely to do more disservice than service to the country by embar- 
rassing our friends in England. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr, Deputy Pre- 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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But tho Honourable the Mover lias made it quite clear that it is 
not his intention in moving this motion to give scopo for bitter contro* 
versios which are at present happily not in fashion in this country. My 
Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, has somewhat disappointed me as 
regards the attitude which he took up. I can assure him that utterances, 
like his are more likely to do harm than good to the interests of this, 
country. 

An Honourable Member: In what wayV 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: The way in which they would do harm is, 
■firstly, that it would embarrass the Secretary of State and make his task 
much heavier than what it is in fighting the opponents of the Eeforms 
in England. 

An Honourable Member: Supposing we do not care for that? 

Mr. K. Anklesaria: If you do not care for that, then T say you do 
not care for your countiy. If this motion serves to bring tc tlic nolice 
of the Briiisli people that delay has been causing a' good deal of discon- 
tent in this country, it will have done some service to the country. 
There are really dangers in delay, both as regards what is happening in 
England and wdiat is hax}pening in India just at this juncture. When I 
was in England, 1 had opportunities of talking on the present Eeforms 
with several English gentlemen, and my conclusion was that a vast 
majority of the English people were genuinely anxious to see that Indian 
political as])irations were satisfied and satisfied at the earliest moment 
])Ossible. There is some opposition no doubt, but the opposition is from 
certain vested intorcsis and certain political cranks and political hack 
numbers wdio oppose every Government measure simply for the sake of 
opposition. We should have expected that personalities like Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Irwin, Mr, MacDonald and Mr. Baldwdn should have by the 
strength of ihoir own character and by means of the public confidence 
which tlioy undoubtedly enjoy in England, and lastly by the righteous- 
ness of tlio cauRG they have been advocating — ^woiild have taken some 
decisive action to overcome the intrigues and machinations of the re- 
actionary elements in England. But unfortunately while these ercat men 
arci hesitating, undecided opposition to (hem in Enghni'l is thickening 
and daily gaining in volume and momentum. There is no doubt that 
the present Government is one of the strongest Governments in the 
history of England, but the strongest Government is enfeebled by con- 
tinual criticism and op-position and that is exactly what is happening 
in England today. The Government have been losing election after 
election and the Government majorities ave dwindling. In thcsse cir- 
cumstances, in'^iead of adopting a bold and decisive policy, the British 
Government are adopting a policy ol, what T should say, cajolery and 
compromise and the whole White Paper scheme is being whittled down 
by assertions, by criticisms and by explanations and contradictions of 
those explanations. I would not mention the fuss about the statements 
of some of the Governors and of the Viceroy on which my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, spoke the other day, but these are instances 
in point. Caution is no doubt essential in connection with all political 
innovations, because the^ phenomena which are being dealt with are bo^ 
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very complex. We can predict with certainty what will happen if an 
acid is addc,d to an alkali; but when 360 millions of people in all stages 
of material and moral aiid political developineni are granted by their 
foreign rulers democratic institutions and political freedom to which they 
have been utter strangers for generations, who can say what the result 
will be. The stage ot cauuoti, however, is past. After the momentous 
decision has once been taken to grant India the status of a/ dominion, 
in the fullness of tune, of com so, by the Moulagu-ChoJmsford Reforms, 
that decision has got to be implemented without hesitation and doubt 
or misgiving, for, Sir, in the words oi hlr. Montagu, -wti are now entitled 
to say to the British people ‘‘Intellectually we are your own children, 
and now we have atti/mod our age of majority and you cannot withhold 
from us what you, to your eternal glorj, have been teaching us ior 
generations to regard as our birtliright” 

If the delay as regards the granting of Reforms is doing harm in 
England, the effect which such delay is producing iu India is eve^n more 
disconcerting. Eirstly, the whole Eedera'l idea on which the Reforms 
are based is losing ground The main prop of the Federal idea, I mean 
the princes, are now slackeiiing in their support of the scheme and this 
I know from personal conversation with some of the princes. No doubt, 
HydcvPabad, Baroda and Mysore have expressed their definite approv&i 
of the Federal idea, but they have made it perfectly clear that no final 
decision can be expected from them till the complete picture is put 
before them and, even in this their mere approval of the schemf , sonic 
of the smaller States now lofuso to loin, because they believe that while 
these big States have got some qvid pro q^io for their having approved 
of the scheme, tluf smalhr States stand to lose everything and can 
gain nothing by entering the Federation. The worst of the thing is 
that the yvoarajas or the heir- apparent s are now beginning to ask their 
elders as to what they are doing with the inheritance which they, the 
elders, are bound to transmit to them undiminished and undamaged. 
Personally I am humbly of opinion that the non-entry of the princes 
into the Federation should be of very little concorn or should be of very 
little regret to anybody in this House. ‘Tut not thy faith in princes^* 
is as true today as it was when it was first written, and T say if any 
British politician relies on the princes as an element of stability in the 
Constitution, T say he relies on a? broken reed, and I am prepared to 
cite historical instances to show that these princes are likely, more 
often tlian not, to behave like battle elephants, who do mpre harm to 
their own party than to their enemy. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Princes Protection Bill? 

Mr. N*. N. Anklesaria: That has got nothing to do with this. Second- 
ly, suspicions and fears are being aroused in the minds of rejsponsibly 
minded Indians by this delay. Many fear that the history of broken 
promises and repudiated pledges is on the evo of being repeated. Sir, to 
placate the opposition of tlieir followers, Sir Samuel Hoare and his 
friends arc adopting a policy, as I said, of cajolery and compromise, and 
we Indians feel tlicat even the scanty Reforms given in the White Paper 
are being whittled down by heaping safeguards upon safeguards 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr Abdul Malin Chandhury): The* Honourable 
Member must now conclude. 
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Mr. N. IT. Anklesaria: 1 rihall take only one niiuute, Sir. Thai; what 
is being given by the British Ooveniment with one hand is being 
taki-i(n away by the otJier, Sir, there is much justihcation for this feel- 
ing A'mong tlie responsible uniuded Indians and it is a feeling which no 
sane-minded British public man can possibly ignore. Sir, 1 aiu decidedly 
of the opinion that these saleguards. while safeguarding nothing, will 
only irritate and antagonise opinion. (Hear, hear.) After all, bu*, this 
is an empire of opinion. Bmna'ge or destroy that opinion and there is 
nothing for llie empire to rest upon. I would sev to the* British Gov- 
ernment' “Do not delay, do not waste time in haggling over safeguards’*. 
I would say to them in the wake of the Great Queen. 

“fn om belief m the purity and impartiality oi your justioe, lu tnir belief in the 
righteouanesft of your rule, and in our belief in the benefit of the British connection 
have dlwciya lain and will ever lie your greatest guarantee, your best bulwark, your 
safest safeguard’*. 

Sir, I support the motion. (Loud Applause.) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Sir, 1 do not know wliethcr the intention of my 
Honourable friend, the Eaja Bahadur, in moving this motion has really 
been fulfilled up till now. I believe his intention was to impress, as far as 
it is possible for us to impress anybody outside this House, with regard to 
the urgency of the Eeforms being put into execution in this country, and 
he very wisely stated that this was no occasion to go into the merits of 
the Reforms. 

Last year, Mr Deputy President, v\e had a full-dress debaie on the 
White Paper. Most of us had an opportunity of expressing our dissent 
from some of the proposals. Those who had the privilege of going to 
England for four years gave their opinions in no hesitating manner in 
England, and most of those opinions have now been embodied in a memo- 
randum signed by our four colleagues here and others who went to the 
Joint Select Committee. Sir, the issue raised by this motion is. “Do we 
want the Reforms as soon as possible, or are we prepared to stand some 
delay ?“ T do not think there is i\ single Honourable Member this House, 
whether it be from the European Group or whether it be on the Official 
iSenches, wlio will say that they want any unnecessary delay. There are 
some in this House who will say that they do not agree with certain parts 
of the j)roposed Constitution, like ray friend, Bhai Parma Nand. Tliero 
are others, most probably who will follow me, like my friend from the 
Punjab who will say that the Sikh community has not received justice 
Tliere may be others still who will contend that Sind should not be separated 
from my Province. There may be even some more like ray friend, 
Mr. Ghiiznavi, who will say that they are not quite satisfied that their 
(jommimity has got all they demanded, but, Mr. Deputy President, T 
believe there is not one single Honourable Member in this House who will 
seriously contend that there is scope tor delay in Reforms for this country. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, gave some very cogent argu- 
ments for there being no further delay; and if T may point out to him, 
ihere was one symbolical argument in the red shirt he has worn today. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, he warned Government of some thing. They are 
ell aware that tliere is a school of thought, increasing in numbers, who 
are looking towrirds Russia for inspiration. That is a very serious warning, 
a warning that should not be neglected. But, Mr. Depntv President, T 
would venture to suggest to my Honourable friend that he was moving a 
Resolution amongst those who are already converted. He ought really to 
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have gone io England and lectured to many of the English politicians who 
are anxious not only for delay, but that there should be no Beforms at all; 
and, believe me, Mr. Deputy President, it surprises one in India to find 
such ignorance even now in England about this great country, and some- 
times one cannot help thinking that the ignorance betrayed by some well- 
known public men in England is deliberate. They do not want to learn. 
They are anxious to remain ignortunt, and they are anxious to remain igno- 
rant for the sake of party politics, and it is most unfortunate that India 
should have become a part and parcel of British party politics. Here is a 
speech that has been reported in all papers by a fairly well-known Member 
of the House of Commons, Sir Henry Page-Croft. Now, this Sir Henry 
lias told an audience in a speech at Chichester that there is nobody ready 
to vork the Beforms sketched out by the White Paper. Then, why, he 
asks, do Government give any Beforms to India if such Beforms are not 
going to satisfy anybody ? Then, he further suggests that it might be 
tried in two Provinces if Government are determined to have a more demo- 
cratic form of administration in this country. 

Now, Sir, I am fully aware of the fact that there is a school of thought 
^ in this country that does not hide its light under a bushel and 

who have proclaimed from the house-tops that they would 
rather have no Beforms than the Beforms sketched out in the White Paper. 
But they do not constitute the whole of India, and I do not think it is 
playing the game for men who ought to know more and better to say that 
these Beforms will not be worked by anybody and to make party capital 
out of such arguments. T am })ropared to agree that there is nobody who 
is quite satisfied with the White Paper. Every one of us has criticised it 
and every one of us requires amendments in it, but the crux of the question 
is that if the Whito Paper becomes law, who is going to run the adminis- 
tration of the country in India? I contend that, if the White Paper, aft it 
stands today, becomes law, there wdll be many men ready to co-operate and 
work the Constitution, but they will do it wdth the object of getting further 
Beforms. They will do it with the object of putting further pressure upon 
His Majesty's Government to give further Beforms. But if the future 
Beforms are not exactly on the lines of the White Paper and the White 
Paper is amended on the lines suggested by ourselves during the last four 
years, then I contend that the Beforms will be worked by a very large body 
of men in India with the object of making these Beforms a success, and for 
a number of years at least the Constitution will not require further amend- 
ment, It is because that we desire to work a Constitution that will not 
require amendment for a number of years that we press and press 
most strongly our views upon His Majesty’s Government that the 
White Paper should be amended as suggested by ourselves during the 
last four years, for w'e believe that in that case, not; only those who 
today are called Moderates, but a very large percentage of those who are 
today called Extremists will come in to work the Beforms and to work the 
Constitution to the benefit, not only of India, but of the Empire. There- 
fore, T believe that the motion moved by my Honourable friend has the 
unanimous support of this House. We have our reservations, every one 
of us, but on the whole there can be no doubt that everybody in this country 
is anxious that the Beforms should come as soon as possible and that delay 
would mean great danger. We would point out to our critics both in this 
country and in England, who are known as die-hards, that they are no 
friends of their own country and their Empire and history, we believe, will 
prove that their own country and the Empire have no greater enemifts than 
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tiliose whom today wo know by the name of die-hards. Sir, one cannot but 
come to the conclusion that this agitation in England — ^in Parliament and 
on the public platform — against any kind of Reforms is a part of party 
politics which comes from disappointed men, men who oneo hoped to be in 
office, but find themselves now out of office, and nothing to do. I would 
invite them all to India, and 1 believe the House of Commons would be 
most grateful if they accepted our invitation for a year or so. If I had the 
power, I would make some of them Collectors of certain districts in our 
Presidency or in any Presidency in India — say, in Bengal — and I feel 
certain that after the end of a year or so they would go back to their country 
very different men to what they were when they came out. It is very 
easy for these men to criticise their own counrtymen in this country and 
ourselves, sitting in arm-chairs in their clubs or in arm-chairs in the 
smoking room of the House of Coinmous, but if they and their families had 
to work in this country amongst people who are dissatisfied and disgruntled 
and who do not vrant to co-operate or had to work in certain parts of India 
even at the risk of their lives and the lives of them wives and children, then 
they would realise and realise very soon that a change was necessary in ^ this 
country and iliat too as soon as possible, both in the interests of England 
and in the interests of the Empire. Nothing can teach them that lesson 
unless they are made to conit oul and face the realities in this country. 
Tliereforc, F welcome to this country the visit of every Tory M. P. The 
greater the. die-hard the more 1 would welcome him, because I feel certain 
that vdien he went back to bis coantry, he would not criticise Governors or 
Members of Government for oven mentioning tho word “Reforms’', and 
he would learn that such criticism contemptible and is believed to be 
contemptible by all right-minded men — ^Indians and Englishmen — ^in this 
country. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra division: Muhammadan Rural): 
there is a Persian proverb : 

''Danan dmJman hili zi nadan dosV* 

It means that a wise enem;\ is better than a foolish friend. We have 
got in India a lot ot loolish hiends avIio, in their zeal to speak out the 
mind of the public and ot tlio masses and thinking that they are 
pleading some people outside by creating some kind of agitation, go on 
with these communal talks, but they are not alive to the injury that they 
can've to India's good. These people think that they are pleasing this 
House and also the people outside, but they are the greatest hindrance to 
the progress of this country and they are the cause of the slavery of this 
country. Every time they get up on the door of the Assembly or outside, 
they speak of this communal tangle and thereby they strengthen the hands 
of the enemies of India. My Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, has 
read out extracts from a ])apcr and it is such talks that strengthen the 
hands of the die-haids in England who do not want to give any Reforms 
to Indif*. What is the good ol people in India getting up and saying, we 
do not want this thing or that thing, because it does not satisfy the whims 
of certain individuals^ May God save India from the hands and from the 
counsf'ls of such friends. They are injuring the cause of India immensoly, 
I w.is greatly amused when T heard my Honourable friend, Bliai Parma 
Hand, speak. T have great respect for my Honourable friend, I only pity 
him, because he is misguided. I knew him since 1913 and I still give 
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him c]’edit for his outspokennoss, but I think his advocacy on certain 
matters does not bring credit to the vast community to which he belongs. 
I think by his speech he is doing the greatest injmy to the cause of India. 
My friend was saying that he was speaking as a nationalist, and when he 
was talking nothing but communalism, I was reminded of a Persian proverb 
which says : 

'*Nihand nam but liks %ungi kaftn” 

It means that the negroes always give to their children the reverse name 
to their own colour, that is they give them name “camphor” which is 
ot white colour, when the child is black. Sometimes we call our friends 
snowballs on account of black colour. So when a man speaks nothing but 
communalism, he begins to say that he is a nationalist. My friend may 
say that he went round the country and that he addressed vast numbers 
of people in different places and he found that everybody was dissatisfied 
with the White Paper. I think he was exaggerating a little bit. 

Bhai Paxxna Nand: I was referring to the Hindus only. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: L too have got many friends amongst 
the Hindus and I mix wdth a lot oi them and ceitainly they do not share 
the views which have been expressed by my Honourable friend. 


Bhai Parma Hand: C.m ;sou name one public man amongst the Hindu 
community in favour oi the Communal Award? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury) : The Honourable 
Member is not giving way. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I .^ay, Sir, that they would all like to 
live peacefully with the different communities. There ai^e thousands of 
Hindus who want to live peacefully with other communities. My Honour- 
able friend was touring the country inspiring the people from place to place 
to carry on agitation. I myself have read in the newspapers that Bhai 
Parma ’Hand visited such and such places and all the people agreed with 
his views. What could the poor people do? They do not know what is 
good for them and what is bad for them? If anybody stands up in the 
name of the Hindu religion and creates a disturbance m the minds of the 
masses, these poor people are led away. 0± course, if I want to create a 
disturbance in the minds of my Muslim friends, I can do so in one day. 
If I get up on a platform in Chandni Chowk, I can get a huge following 
by making a fiery speech and calling upon the Muslim to have Jehad on 
the Hindus. But will I be doing justice to my country? So there is no 
use of my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, saying that the Hindu 
comiaunity agreed with his views. The Hindu masses did not know what 
the real point was. They did not know what was going on in politics. 
I may say from my experience that the Hindus do want to live peace- 
fully '"witE their neighbours and they want to mix socially with all the 
people. Supposing there is a pnnchayaf in a village. Unless all the people 
belonging to all castes and creeds are invited, that panchayat is no! 
complete. No settlement can take place in any village unless all the 
communities are represented in that panchayai. This has been the custom 
from time immemorial. People have been living peacefully with their 
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neighbours. A handful of people in India may create agitation and try 
to convert other people to their own views, but the masses of India, in whose 
name my friend purported to speak, whether Hindus or Mussalnians, do 
not want this agitation. By his speech in this House, my Honourable 
friend is creating a wrong impression, both inside this House and outside 
India, that the people are ready to follow him. By his action my Hon- 
ourable friend is only strengthening the hands o± our enemies who will say 
that India is hopelessly divided, that the Indian people do not see eye 
to eve and that one man, li he does not get the things he wants, says 
“I do not want the whole thing absolutely”. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

My Honourable iriend, Sir Gowasji Jehangir, said that there is another 
gentleman in this House who will get up and say that because Sind is 
going to be separated, no Beforms are necessary for India. In this way. 
we will gc on fighting and our enemies will simply laugh at us. 

I can say about the United Provinces that we, Muslims, form only 14 
per cent of the population, and because we cannot get a majority in 
the Council, does it mean that we should get up and say: *‘We do not 
w«int Eefoims for the whole of India, because the Muslims in the United 
Provincoh will sufier”? Have we ever paid that'? We have always relied 
on the goodwill of our Hindu friends in the United Provinces. We stand 
by our Hindu friends through thick and thin. We do not mind if our 
Hindu Mends get a majority in the United Provinces Council. We have 
seen that the Hindus and Muslims in the United Provinces have been living 
most peacefully and amicably. We have found tiiat even the Muslim 
Minister in the United Provinces has got the greatest support from the 
Hindu Members of the Council. Because it is the United Provinces, wre 
arc all united. This kind of impression given out by my Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, and communalists like him will give a handle 
to our enemies in England, and the progress of Beforms will be much 
retarded Let these two Provinces separate if they want to. As a matter 
of fact, Sind was formei’ly no part of India. There were two countries, 
as wo find in old books, Hind and Sindh, Hind being India and Sindh 
being beyond the Indus and not included in India. If they want to be 
separate from India, let them be so, but why do they disturb the peace 
of the whole country? If the people of the Punjab had not disturbed the 
other Provinces, thon the other Provinces would not have demanded com- 
luimal representation or separate electorates, etc. I say, for God’s sake 
do nut speak in the name of India, and let us live quietly and peacefully. 

Sir, 1 support this motion, because this will stop the methods of people 
n| this type who are still creating agibation in the country. And these 
agii a lo^b will live only till the Beforms arc introduced. When that is once 
done, everything will settle down and we will have peace. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Honour- 
able Member should conclude now. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is why I support this motion, but, 
at the same time, I think there is no use in the Baja Bahadur’s dividing 
the House on this motion. We cannot censui'o the Government of India 
for not expediting the Beforms, because it is not in their power to do so. 
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It lies entirely in the hands of Parliament, and when the report of the 
J<smt Parliamentary Committee is published, we know that no time will be 
lost, and 1 do not think tli’ere is any justification in censuring the Goyern- 
inent of India, except to draw the attention of somebody outside through 
the Government of India that it is desirable that the Eeforms should come 
soon. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: NomMuhani- 
madan Eural): Sir, I shall not be very long as I know the Honourable the 
Leader of the House will have to interfere in this debate. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Why should he interfere? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, with his usual 
sense of humour, asks me, why should he intorlere. He will interfere 
probably to inform us that this debate will be communicated to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, because, so far aS this House is concerned, I am 
])erfectly certain that Mr. Yamin Khan was expressing its views when 
he said that we were not going to divide the House on this issue. Sir, I 
did not imagine that Mr. Yamin Kluin -would ])ut his liead into what I 
might call a communal halter (Laughter), hut when he did so, he did it 
with a view to supporting this motion which in a sense Bhai Parma Nand 
also while opposing supported lie only w’antod incidentally to have an 
opportunity under the rules ot this debate to put in his claim to express 
the views of the Punjab and of the great Hindu community which in this 
House and outside in the country ho has always courageously represented, 
As the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, J know, Bhai Parma Nand — 
more than any single individual in my community, so far as this House is 
concerned, — ^I know, Bhai Parma Nand commands great respect and great 
influence. He has only one rival in the country and that is the Indian 
National Congress. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan Eural): 
What about Mahatma Gandhi ? 

Mr. 0, S. Ranga Iyer: Well, we shall come to Mahatma Gandhi present- 
ly. That is a very interesting question. I do not know Mahatma Gandhi's 
views on the question of council-entry, because I did not meet him while 
he was in Delhi. But to judge from a statement published in the Press and 
not contradicted by the Mahatma, he said, *‘Why continue this paralytic 
existence? Why not go into the Legislature if you cannot come with me 
or go somewhere working up your views and your politics ?" I am very grate- 
ful to my friend from the United Provinces for having interrupted me, for 
it brings me direct to the issue raised by this cut motion, and it is this. In 
India today people are tired of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Even 
iliose who have been in it and believed in it arc tired of it, because it has 
been defeated. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): It has not been 
defeated. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend from the Independent Party repre- 
sents, I am certain, the views of his constiiuency in Bengal when'he says 
that it has not been defeated, and when he says so, I am sure he speaks 
with that Bengali imagination. No movement, as was once said by 
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Desliabandhu Das, can be defeated if men who* enter that moveraeiit ha\e 
a will of their own. Sir, whore there is n will, there will also be a way, 
and the way at present is the roimcil way. That w'as the lead that Deslia- 
bandhu Das gave after going through the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
He knew there was the unconqueruhlc will of tlio nation to come into its 
own and he decided, — not ha-ving had an earlier opportunity, at the 
Calcutta Special Congress — to translate tlu storm centre from the country 
to the Council, That opportunity was availed of }jy the Con^robs and once 
again, — history is repeating itself — the Congress is thinking of going into 
the Councils. But at such a time it is for His Majesty’s rTO\ eminent not 
to delay matters, for political Uuves and jiclitical viiids do not flov and 
blow always the same favourable way. Tliert' lias been no time in the 
history of recent Indian agitation so favouiable to introduce the new 
Reforms with the purpose of transfenhig the foices of agitation froni out- 
side to inside as now. And I want the Government of India to inform 
His Majesty’s Government to seize the occasion by the forelock, and not 
tiro the country, to introduce the Reforms Sir, T would say to the Secre- 
tary of State tlirough you and the Government of India who will com- 
iniinicate this debate to* him: 

“Rhun delayb, Uiey bleed remorse, 
freepini^ 'iiriils litive weakest force” 

And the position of the reformer, of the constitutional agitator, the 
C’oiistitution itself, will be that of a creeping snail if they do not immediately 
wiihout delay introduce ihe Reforms, and that will involve, 1 know, speed- 
ing up in ‘Whiiohall. 1 am not ioda,> going into what ihe Raja Bahadur 
referred to and other siieakers reierred to including my Honourable friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, wlio thouglit it v\oald be a good thing for Members of 
Parliament to come into this coiiuiry and amuse themselves and in the 
meantime carry this Government of India Bill, however controversial it 
may be, embodying the While Paper, through the Commons 1 do not mind 
their being in their own country , for they are people wdiose vision is not 
wide. They are pco^jlc who are animated by views which were popular 
in a century that was, and some of them, uhoin T have seen and talked to 
ike Mr. Winston Churchill, me men with greai patriotism, \eiy great 
mperialists, genuine and sincere in theii agitation, who are ar'cious that 
he power and the glory of the Empire should not become less tluin what it 
s I told Mr. Wins! on Clnirchill, \ had read that chapter in his book 
‘My early life”, about his “Education in Bangalore” with great interest 
do not for &' moment believe that if Mr Churchill today vore in the 
'abinet he would ha\e dhaiidoned the fight that ho is jnitting nj) in the 
ountry. He fought on the issue of the Tn&h settlement: he fought on 
he issue of the Egyptian settlement; he would have fought, not us, but 
is colleagues in the Cabinet on the issue of tlic Indian seltlemcml It is 
great pity, it is a tragedy that such a rosouicetul pcrsonali1\ Wtts left 
lit of the Cabinet, for, had he been inside the Cabinet, he \\o\M hs.xo been 
lohited and he would not have lot loose iliat great agitation vitli all his 
:»inarkable powers, that be has lei loose in England Consequently, as 
said the other day, Englishmen hate us as they never hated us before, 

!id Indians, if these Reforms are delayed, will once again develop a nation- 
antipathy, which it will not be wise for us to allow them to dovelo]) 
hat is why I say that those who believe that the White Pajier Scheme 
good must proceed iimnediately with every ability and eveiv resource 
lat is theirs, proceed immediately with the scheme and place it on the 
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Statute-book. Good is best when sooner wrought; lingering labours come 
to naught. Especially so in India where the constitutionalist has to face 
two opponents. He has to face the wreckers who will come into the Legis- 
lature with the purpose of wrecking the legislative machine just as it was 
wrecked in Eussia — ^the Duma was suspended, a'lid after the suspension of 
the Duma, there were revolutionary forces working in Eussia. That will 
be the method of the wrecker who will come into the JjOgislaturc; for I 
know my friend, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, was once upon a time the organiser-in- 
chief of the most expert wrecking Party in this Legislature, namely, the 
Swaraj Party; your mantle, Sir, fell on him and he bocame the Whip, 
of the Swaraj Party. You, Sir, were also flirting with the wreckers. 
(Laughter.) Therefore, those who come to wreck will stay to work, I 
am not so much afraid of the wreckers inside the House: I welcome them 
to this House. Out in the country it may be I may hawe to measure 
swords with them, I may have to fight thorn; but let us fight on a living 
issue, namely, the new Constitution, not over a corpse, a carcase like tihe 
old Constitution which it is time is cremated. That is why I say, works 
adjourned have many stays, long demurs breed new delays. They also 
breed new dangers. Eor there is a split in the Congress. The Eight wing 
of the Congress wants to ('omc into the Legislature; the Left wing of the 
Congress wants to wait, wait for the tide of ])ubiie opinion to rise in their 
favour once again. Are the Government who believe in rallying the 
Moderates — ^though there are no Moderates in the Congress — ^willing to 
rally the EigKt-wingers of the Congress? They have got public opinion 
l)ehind them; if the new’ Eeforms are to be worked, do not delay intro- 
ducing them. If, on the contrary, the Honourable the Home Slember 
loves revolution, or at any rate a revolutionary atmosphere and then let 
loose the hounds of Bellona upon the revolutionaries in the shape of Ordin- 
ances, repression, and so on, if Sir Samuel Hoaro desires a revival of a 
revolutionary atmosphere in this country and then use all the beautiful 
machine of repression to crush it, if that is the w^ay in which India is to 
be governed in the future, the nicest Ihing will ho to delay the Eeforms. 
Rut then they will be playing into the hands of the revolutionaries. The 
(Tovernment have delayed the Eeforms unnecessarily through these tedious 
Bound Table Conferences. Probably these Bound Table Conferences were 
meant for the education of the British ])eople that there is a continental 
Kilkenny at this end. Fortunately our Kilkenny cats have conro to some 
kind of arrangement; some scheme amidst formidable difficulties has been 
brought into existence and that scheme, with all its imperfections — -and 
schemes of compromise are imperfect — will he worked; an attempt will 
1)0 made to wreck it in this country, and if those who w'ant to w’ork it, 
however dissatisfied they may be with it like Sir Abdiir Eahim, like Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, like Sir Hari Singh Gour, the Leader of my Party 
tHear, hear) and like Mr Joshi who says ‘'Hear, hear”, if all those people 
and their follow^crs in the couutiy to v’oik this scluine aiiJ if they are 
denied a chnneo of wmrking it at tho next Geneial Election, which 1 pre- 
sume will be on the now’ issue and nut the old carcase, if they -want also 
to bring into this fight and into the working of tlic scheme some right- 
minded Congressmen, I will say “Do not delaj’ very long. Try to^ get 
through the Eeform Bill which cannot he improved, not because it is 
perfect, but because there are obstacles in the w^ay of improvement, get 
through this schemo as soon as possible through the TTousc of Commons 
and the Hotis^ of Lords. Face your o}>poueiits in India with a fait accompli- 
Even some of those who are quarrelling with the scheme, even some ot 
those who are using the language of the revolutionary, oven some of those 
who are willins to wound, I am certain will be afraid to strike, if tho new 
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Constitution is brought into existence. (Cheers.) As a constitutionalist 
who believes that eonstitutionalism hath her victories no less renowned 
than civil disobedience, I will urge with all the emphasis at my command 
that there should be no further delay, for procrastination is the thief of 
time, not only in private life but also in political affairs. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of tlio House): Sii, the 
ob]oct of the motion is to discuss the necessity of expediting the Coasti- 
tutional Eelorms, 1 may say at once that Government are in lull sympathy 
with Iho object. (Hear, hear.) We have made it clear in this House more 
than once that the Government of India and the Becrelaxy of State are 
doing their best to expedite the framing of the Constitution which as the 
House will realise, is now beyond their control, and lies with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It is impossible for mo to give any idea to 
iho House as to when the Joint Parliamentary Committee wdll conclude 
their labours. 1 was asked by one of the Members, — forget who — as to 
when the general elections would lake place. That would depend upon ihe 
progress of events in Loudon. But I can assure the House that the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State are fully conscious of Lhe 
necessity of expedition. They fully realise the disa])pointment and dis- 
content which delay in the inauguration ot the Eoforms will cause. Sir, 
when the Government are in agi’COinenL with the (object of the motion, I 
do not see any point in dividing ihe House on the motion. If it be the 
desire of the Puaja Bahadur that the debate should be foiw’arded to the 
Secretary of State, I shall be only too glad to do so, although it has not 
boon of a very edifying charactor. It is characteri'^od moie by bilarity, — 
probably last night’s rain is responsible for it than prudence — anyhow, if 
that is'the desire of the Mover, I shall comply with his request. If, on 
the other hand, he wants the Government merely to comminiicate to the 
Secretary of State that it is the unanimous opinion of the PTouse that the 
Reforms should be expedited, then we shall do that . . . 

An Honourable Member: That will do. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; I am suggesting two possible 
courses, and, in the cireumstancos, Sir, I w^ould request the Ilonourable the 
Ra]a Bahadur not to press his motion to a division, but to indicate what 
I v\ould like us to do. As I have said, we are willing either to forward 
the wdiole of the debate or to communicate to the Secretary of State the 
views of this House .... 

An Honourable Member: Unanimous. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I have ]ust one word to add. 
’ll the course of the debate, the White Paper has again been criticised by 
Dhai Parma Nand and by several other Members Today we are not dis- 
cussing the White Paper. We are discussing the simple question of expedit- 
ing the Reforms What the Reforms will be, nobody knows. It may be 
iho White Paper as it is, it may be the White Paper modified by the 
rloint Parliamentary Committee, or, further modified by Parliament, — ^we 
^ not know what it will be. All that we are considering today is that 
the ultimate Reforms as they wdil emerge from Parliament should be 
expedited. That is the issue before the House. Therefore, all these criti- 
cisms about the White Paper are somewhat beside the point, and that is 
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why I suggested that we should not send the whole debate. If the Eaja 
Bahadur will indicate what his wishes are in this matter, I think we shall 
be able to come to some arrangement. 

!Eaja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Sir, I consider myself exceptionally 
tortunato, because, although I have been in this House for nearly three 
years, I do not remember any one motion from this side which has been 
very gladly and readily accepted by the Government. So, Sir, I congratu- 
late myself upon this victory just before I leave this House. Jf the House 
will allow me. Sir, I should certainly withdraw my cut in view of the 
assurance given by the Honourable the Leader of the House that the sub- 
stance of the debate together wdth the fact that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement would bo communicated to the Secretary of State 
and that he would bo requested to expedite the Eeforms as much as 
possible. 

There is, however, only one thing with which I am not quite satisfied, 
and that is my friend, the Honourable the Leader of tho House, is not able 
to tell us whether they have conic to any decision at all regarding elections. 
It is all very well to say that you cannot say anything, but loolc to the 
trouble we are in. Surely, my friends opposite can tell us something more 
definite than this oracular pronouncement. This is not satisfactory, 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; Sir, I am authorised to say this, 
that as soon as tho Go\ernor GonoiMl has got a clear idt‘a of the time table 
in London, he will lose no time in announcing his decision to this House as 
regards tho date of the general elections. 

Raja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar: Thank you, Sir. T suppose the 
uinoimcement will take place some time in October, and not before that. 
Anyway, in view of the assurance given by the Honourable the Leader of 
the House, I would ask for leave to withdraw my cut motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Ghctty): The whole of 
tomorrow will bo devoted to tho motion of tho European Group to raise 
the question of planned economy. Members who are unattached have 
not come to any agreement among themselves, and, therefore, .... 

Mr. E. M. Joshi: May I say one word, Sir, about the unattached Mem- 
bers? These are unattached, because we cannot agree among ourselves. 

1 would, therefore, request you to give ns one day, and then we shall cer- 
tainly agree among ourselves as to how to divide it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): Tho un- 
attached Members appear to be too detached for this purpose. So begin- 
ning from the day after tomorrow, the motions as they appear in the order 
paper will be taken up. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 8th March, 1934. 



